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We publish a hasty translation of a discussion of the question, 
“Is not the Pope Antichrist,” fiom the able work of Andrew Rivet, en- 
titled “‘Catholicus Orthodoxus oppositus Catholico Papiste.” It was 
written by him in reply to the catechism of William te a Jesuit. 
As will be seen below, he states the popish doctrine from Baily 
under the head of Catholicus Papista, and his reply under that of 
Catholicus Orthodoxus. | 

Rivet was born July 2. 1572, died January 7, 1651, aged 78 years 
6 months, and 5 days. He was a Frenchman by birth, and for many 
years a minister of the Reformed Church, in France. But on account 
of his bold and zealous defence of the doctrines of the reformed, 
he was compelled to take refuge in Holland, where he died. He 
was an ornamentto the reformed church in piety and learning, as his 
works will show. ‘Mr. Leigh says of him, that he was a learned 
and godly divine, that he hath well expounded Genesis, Exodus, 
the Prophetical Psalms, and Hosea, and wrote learnedly against 
the Papists in his work above mentioned, also against Grotius, 
with several other learned treatises in Latin and French.” We 
have examined a great number of his quotations in the tract follow- 
ing, and find them accurate.”’ 


IS NOT THE POPE ANTICHRIST? 


Catholicus Papista. 


1. No. For Antichrist will be a single man, the man of sin, the son 
of perdition, who will come at the end of the world. (2 Thess. 11.) 
And from the death of Christ until the present time, popes followed 
each other in immediate succession. Also Antichrist will call him- 
self the true Christ, so that he can have no successor, and will be 
consumed by the spirit of Christs mouth and the brightness of his com- 
ing. Ifthe popecan be Antichrist, St. Peter the light of the world 
was Antichrist, and Linus, Clement, Anacletus, Evaristus, and all 
those who have successed them. Calvin. Book 4. Institutes cap. 
7. Sect. 22. does not deny the name of holy, to Pope St..Gregory, 
calling him a holy man, therefore he isnot Antichrist nor are his suc- 
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Is not the Pope Antichist. 


Catholicus O.thodexus. 


Paul, (in 2 Thess. chap.2.) teaches us, that ‘Antichrist will be the 
man of sin, the son of perdition,’ not about to come in the end of 
the world, but before the second coming of Christ. He does not 
say whether the time preceding will be long or short. That Anti- 
christ may be a single man, can be diflerently understood; either that 
he would be a single individual having no successor; or indeed that 
he might be a single man, and one person fro: a number at the same 
time: nevertheless remaining in the same person,because of that one 
person remaining at different times, of the same nature, appearance, 
and rank. He may live by succession, or substitution; as in one king- 
dom there is only one king, by death he sends a living one into 
possession of his throne: whence the saying, kings do not die; And 
in this respect we are accustomed to speak, of the king, not as 
of many but as one person. Inthis second sense we ca!] Antichrist 
that one person to be at one time, to whom another succeeds by 
substitution, so that there never should be more than one Antichrist 
in the world. The first signification held forth, cannot be proved 
from scripture, and is opposed to that scripture, (i John LY. 3.) 
“Even now already is Antichrist in the world,” aithough he had not yet 
been revealed but remained hidden; this mystery worked secretly, 
as long as the power of Christ by the simplicity ofthe gospel hindered 
his progress. It was not probabie that that horrible apostacy of which 
he should be the head could reach half its height in three years, but 
it would be the whole lifetime of man. Hence the apostle Paul 
(If. Thess. 1]. 7.) speaking of this apostacy and its head, said. 
‘For the mystery of iniquity doth already work.’? And that is accor- 
ding to John, Antichrist whom they had heard was to come, and 
even now was in the world. Yet,in his time, Says Paul, will be re- 
vealed. But all these cannot be understood of one man unless in 
that manner of which we have spoken. Unless he wasa man living 
even in the time of the apostles; who can say that he would be re- 
vealed in this our time. 

2. To this our opponents have nothing to reply, but that Anti- 
christ existed in the days of the apostles, in his heretical predecess- 
ors, not in his own person: so Christ wis in the world in those who 

redicted hiscoming. In John Baptist before he appeared in person. 

hus Bellarmine endeavours to remove this objection, but is dissap- 
pointed, because John distinguishes the lesser antichrists who were 
heretics, from the great Antichrist whom the faithful heard was about 
to come. And not only does he say thatthere are many antichrists 
his ministers and emissaries, but also that the chief Antichrist was in 
the world. If so that his precursors were roaming through the 
world preparing his way, it is true thenthat he was inthe world 
though not seen, known or manifested. Thus Christ is opposed to 
him. He was in the world, when John the Baptist prepared the way 
for him, but before the appointed time he was not revealed. Who 
then they ask was that person? I answer that he was hidden and 
not yel revealed, as says Paul. But it is absurd to seck that which 
itis shown was hidden. Nevertheless he was, as John says; though 
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not revealed, according to Paul. This only we know of himat that 
time; but now we see him revealed, and manifest, and we make him 
known to all who wish to beware of him. To these Bellarmine ob- 
jects, that if the Roman seat can be properly called the seat of Anti- 
christ, it follows that he was from the time of the apostles, and that 
Paul and Peter were Antichrists, (and Bailly the Jesuit adds, 
Linus, Clement, &c.) for they sat in that seat. I reply, this is a false 
conclusion. For when we say the Roman seat would be the seat 
of Antichrist, we do not speak of Antichrist hidden, but manifest 
and reigning, and in this sense also the seat is his. The name 
presupposes the power and authority as known. On the contrary 
we say that those good bishops were the cause of Antichrist’s re- 
maining hid, who by their vigilance and patience resisted the apos- 
tacy, that it could not make an increase. This simplicity being 
taken away, Antichrist occupies the place, in which he domineers 
over those minds which he has reduced under his power by aposta- 
cy, in which he has drawn them down, and of which Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, most bitterly lamented in his time, saying ‘‘New is the apos- 
tacy; for men have depurted from the true faith.” 
(Cyril. Hier. Cath. 15.) 

3. It does not follow, that Peter, and the good Bishops of 
Rome were Antichrists, because he reigning and revealed, may have 
occupied the seat in which they sat, any more than that Paul and 
those Bishops of whom he spoke were wolves, because he predicted, 
“that after his departure grievous wolves should enter in not sparing 
the flock, an.l of themselves those would arise, who should speak 
perverse things; or that Alexander bishop of Constantinople, a 
great champion of picty and de‘ender of the Catholic faith (as Bar- 
onius says) was a heresiarch, because Macedonius, Nestorius, 
Serzius, &c. who afterwards occupied the same seat were. The 
apostacy of those coming after in no way affects the faith of those 
preceding them. Nor do I think, this Jesuit would judge of the 
state of the Church at Rome under Linus, Clement and such like, 
by that which Baronius (an. $Y7. sect. 4.) says of it. ‘ When the 
princes of Tuscany thrust into the seat of Peter, tre throne of Christ, 
MEN WHO WERE MONSTERS, most base in their lives, most dissolute 
in their morals, and in every way, most vile.’ And 900. (sect. 1) 
which he calls, “an iron and leaden age,’’ and again immediately 
following is compelled to confess, “that it seemed as if the abomina- 
tion af desolation was in the temple.” Again he exclaims ‘How 
much shame and crief should they manifest, who dare thrust MONSTERS, 
horrible to be seen, into the chair reverenced by angels? the many evils 
produced by them, have finished the tragedy! By these she who was 
without snot or wrinkle, is bespatted with filth, made to stink, polluted 
and blackened with perpetual ui) famy.” In the same age. (year 912-- 
sect. S) “Such was the state of the Roman church, that the most power- 
ful and filthy strumpets reigned at Rome. The bishops were removed, 
the seit of judgment changed. and what is horrible, and abominable 
to be heard, —their lurers, and FALSE POPES were thrust into the seat 
of Peter.’—‘ For who could say thot those were lawful Roman Pon- 
tiffs, who had been thrust in after this manner without law, by Prosti- 
tutes: No choice of the clergy, no mention even of their consent to tt 
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all the canons pressed into silence, the decrees of Popes choaked, 
ancient tradition outlawed; the ancient custom of choosing the supreme 
Pontiff, sacred rites and former usages all abolished.” Truly then 
Antichrist could easily occupy that seat, where now, there are no 
more Clements, no more Anacletus’s and the like to be found, but 
Christopher usurping the seat of the captive Leo; then Sergius doing 
to Christopher, as when he seized it; ‘an impious man, the servant 
of all vices, the most villanous of all,’”? assays Baronius, (Anno 
908. Sec. 2.) Lando who was put in by the request of the strumpet 
Theodora, made way for John X. Archbishop of Ravenna, who by 
the work ofthe same prostitute occupied the Roman seat after Lando, 
After some time, John XI. bastard of Sergius and Marozia occupied 
the same seat. During this time one pope disposed of the popedom 
to another, thus those who were appointed by their predecessors acted, 
and resigned it to their posterity: so that at that time, ‘one Auxil- 
ius wrote a dialogue under the person of a plunderer and defender, 
fortifying it with examples from divines and the canons, against the 
internal discord of the Roman church, &c.” (Baronius An. 908. 
Sec.3) Genebrard in the 4th. Book of his Chronicles and year 901. 
says. ‘That inthis unhappy age for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, about fifty Popes, from John VIII. who succeeded those holy 
popes Nicholas I.and Adrian II. until Leo XI; had departed ENTIRE- 
ty from the virtue of the ancients, and were APOSTATICAL rather 
than apostolical, &c. that they did not enter the fold by the door, but 
entered through the tyranny of the emperors.”’ He declares the same, 
in the year 1007. ‘‘That the popes of that time thrust in by the em- 
perors, rather than by election, were MONSTERS.” According to 
the doctrine of the Papists, where there is no lawful succession 
there is no church. Where then was the true church at this time? 

4. Who does not see that in that and preceding periods, An- 
tichrist had all things to his mind under these monsters of men? 
The man of sin who by decrees had possessed the seat itself, now 
in its possession, and covering it as with a pestilence, is reckoned 
only for one man; to which apostacy in morals, at that time, there 
was only one head, as conceded by our adversaries; which aposta- 
cy from the faith we prove from their opposition to the doctrine of 
Christ, Ought they to deny the oneness of those succeeding 
to it, when in the pretended succession of the spiritual monarchy 
they do not disapprove it. ‘‘For (says Pope Boniface*) of one church 
and one only, there is one body, oNE HEAD (not two heads as a mon- 
ster) viz Christ and hisvicar Peter, and Peter’s successors.’ From 
all these the Pope makes only one head. So also Cardinal Hosius. 
‘I confess among these ministers that Peter is the first, not that Gali- 
lean Simon, who having partaken of the reward of Peter departed; 
Gut Peter is that man, who under this name was appointed in the church 
by Christ, for the distribution of gifts and offices to be used for the 
safety of Christ’s sheep; who never dies, but lives perpetually by suc- 
cession, is in the dhereh, was, and will be until the end of the world. 
I believe, and confess, and doubt not, that this Peter lives at Rome. 
All antiquity called this Peter, Pope. Hence the gloss of the de- 
eretal of Gregory IX. says, “THE POPE FOLLOWING ANOTHER 18 


*See Bull of Boniface VIII. page 173. of this Mag. for 1836. 
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RECKONED THE SAME PERSON WITH HIM.’ * Christ speaking of Peter, 
named him particularly; and discoursing of the foundation of the 
church, which they wish to be Peter, designated the particular rock by 
the pronoun this, and added the Greek article in the gender of the 
rock. All these things do not hinder them from making out that 
there is only one rock, one foundation, one head of Peter and his 
successors. Why then do they wonder, that from so many men 
succeeding each other we should say, that there is one Antichrist, 
one man of sin, one head of the Apostacy? 

S. But they say Antichrist will come near the end of the world, 
and the Popes succeeding each other whom we call Antichrist 
began a long time since. I reply: The end of the world here is 
taken for the three or four years before the coming of Christ, and 
thus we deny that Antichrist will come or be revealed at the end of 
the world. Truly we grant that he will be destroyed at that time 
by his glorious coming. (2 Thes. II, 8.) But if by the end of the 
world be meant the time between his ascension and his return, we 
grant that in that time Antichrist will be revealed and also made 
manifest. So said Peter. (1 Ep. 4. 7.) ‘‘ The end of all things is 
at hand, be ye therefore sober and watch unto prayer.”’ And John 
(Apoc. 1.3.) Says. ‘The time is athand.”’ Again speaking of 
this matter; (1. Ep.2. 18.) It is the last time and as ye have heard, 
that Antichrist shall come, even now are there many; whereby we 
know it isthe last time. Therefore it does not oppose it because 
Antichrist should reign a shorter period, because the Jews and 
Greeks y the last time, mean that which will come to pass, not a 
few days from the extreme end of the world but in after time. 
For often in relation to times past, they are called, the last times. 
[send my prophets for the last time, limited to the old time all of which 
things are long since fulfilled. The apostles predicted, what would 
be in the last times, that many would depart from the faith, &c, 
The Jesuit Lorinus, (On Acts. 1.17) says, ‘‘ this happened a little 
after, while they were yet living.’ The Jesuit Baradas (lib. 2. cap 
4. Harm. Evang, ) says ‘‘ so the time of the New Testament is called 
because it is the last age of the world.’’ So Antichrist could lon 
since have come, even in the last time and at the end of the idee 

6. Again they object; Antichrist will call himself the true Christ, | 
he will have no successor, and will be consumed by the spirit of 
Christ’s mouth and the brightness of his coming. The apostle says 
‘that the Lord will destroy him by the spirit of his mouth,” that 1s, 
by his word, which as a two edged sword will slay Antichrist. That 
we believe, and have daily proof of, but his entire destruction is not 
to be looked for, before the glorious coming of the Lord, This 
does not prove that he will be one man without a succession. 

Indeed John, (1 Ep. 4. 3.) says ‘‘whatsoever spirit shall not con- 
fess that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is not of God, but the 
spirit of Antichrist. ‘Hilary says ‘“‘the proper name of Antichrist is, 
that which is contrary to Christ.” It can indeed be openly, or se- 
cretly. But Antichrist calls himself Christ in the last manner, and 
shows that he is the enemy of Christ. Now, says Hilary again, 





* Gloss, on'Proem to Decretal of Gregory IX. 
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‘This will be effected in hyprocrisy, under the pretext of preaching 
the gospel, so that it will be believed that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
preached, whilst he will be denied.’ In this way preachers of Anti- 
christ have been made. That beast is described with two horns 
like to those of a lamb: That is according to Primasius on Rev. 
xiii. Li: ‘“The two horns like to those of a lamb, are the marks of the 
true lamb, which we will endeavour to apply to himself in the cha- 
racter of a lamb, yet as a dragon he is said to speak, because he de- 
ceives those whom he has seduced, pretending, or feigning the truth 
in hypocrisy. For he would not have been like a lamb, if he had 
openly spoken as a dragon: now he feigns the lamb, that as a lamb 
he may enter the body of Christ.’””, And Thomas on the same place, 
‘They will speak, feigning to have the horns of a lamb, that they 
may deceive.’ Whence Gregory on this passage, ‘Therefore that 
beast, that is, the multitude of his preachers, will essume the ap- 
pearance of a lamb, that he may exercise the power of a dragon, 
hence very little faith is to be put in the outward appearance, or 
words of hypocrites.’’ Says Augustine, ‘‘who will deny that we 
look not to the language, but the acts; for if all were interrogated, 
all would confess with one mouth that Jesus is the Christ. Let the 
tongue be a little quiet,—ask the life. From which it will appear 
that those are Antichrists, who deny Christ in their life.’ Yet in- 
deed, ‘‘says he,’’ Antichrist is the greater deceiver, who with his 
mouth professes that Jesus is Christ, and by his actions denies him.”’ 

7. Not only the life, but also the consequence of the doctrine 
and the titles usurped by the Pope shew sufliciently, that he is the 
enemy of Christ; that he denies Christ: so Epicurus destroying the 
doctrine of Providence denied God. This is sufficiently demon- 
strated by many when they shew that the Pope has proudly assumed 
the chief part, of the kingly, priestly, and prophetical offices of Christ, 
rendering those which remain to Christ useless. Withdrawing men 
from the true Saviour, he grants them indulgence; from the true doc- 
trine that they may submit their consciences to his commands;— 
from subjection to Christ, that he may bring even kings and princes 
under his feet. The Romanum Ceremoniale (Lib. 1. Tit. 7. Sec. 
7. fol. 85) says “the Roman Pontiffs on the great celebration of the 
birthday of Christ are accustomed to give or appoint a_ splendid 
sword, to some illustrious Christian (Popish) prince; which thing 
indeed is not without mystery. Jt represents the supreme temporal 
power given by Christ to the Pope his vicar on earth, according to 
that passage, ‘‘All power in heaven and earth is given me.” Thien 
truly the Pope goes beyond the temporal power, and attributes to 
himself that which belongs to Christ only, when he pretends that, 
that which was given to Christ in heaven and on earth is given to 
him. And Augustine of Ancona (Pref. in lib. de potestate 
Eccles:) does not hesitate to say of the power of the Pepe, 
‘that it is infinite, inasmuch as he is the great Lord; his great 
power and majesty are boundless; every created intelligence 
is found wanting in his sight.’’ All this he says of the eccle- 
siastical power, “which places itself above all principality and 
power, that every knee may bow to him, of beings in heaven, earth 
and hell.’”’ Whatthen remains for Christ? Durandus Episcopus 
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says, (Divin. off. lib. 2. chap. 1. num. 17.) ‘He is Melchisedec, 


whose priesthood has none to be compared with it. Also he 1s 
called the Chief Pontiff, because he is the head of all Pontiffs, from 
whom they all descend, as the members from the head, and or 
WHOSE FULNESS THEY ALL RECEIVE.” Panigarola, openly asserts, 
“that he may be that one Lorn, of whom Paul speaks in his epistle 
to Ephesians, iv. ch: that Jesus Christ is not the only Lord of Chriet- 
ians.”’ Indeed Episcopus in a full council at the Lateran, called 
Pope Leo. ‘The Lion, (Leonem) of the tribe of Judah, the root of 
Jesse.’ Is not this expressly calling him Christ, when all even the 
incommunicable attributes of Christ are attributed to him? Let us now 
collect a few flowers from the canonists and theologians. Cardinal 
Bertrand says, ‘‘Because Jesus Christ the Son when in this world and 
from eternity, was its natural governor, and by natural law, could pass 
sentence of deposition or condemnation against emperors or any 
one, ashe had created, bestowed favors upon and preserved tnem; FOR 
THE SAME REASON, his vicar can do as he wishes. For the Lord 
would not seem to hare acted discreetly (1 speak with reverence) un- 
less he had left one such vicar after himself, who could DO ALL 
THESE.” According to these men,* he has divine Judgment, and 
therefore changes the nature of things, by applying the substance of 
one thing to another; of that which is not, he can make that which is, 
and an opinion which is as nothing, he can make important, for what 
he desires in these things to him, his will is for the reason, nor is there 
any one whocan say unto him, what doest thou? For he can dispense 
without law, so of injustice he can make justice, by correcting and 
changing laws, and has the fulness of power.’ His law is even di- 
vine. (Says John Sylva) ‘Although the divine law declares that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall stand, the Pope de- 
crees contrary to it.’? For against the apostle, the apostolic canons of 
the Old Testament, in not giving tythes, and in the matter of vows and 
oaths, he dispenses—If he is not superior to God, he is at least 
equal tohim,t ‘The judgment of the Pope and of God is one, as is 
the judgment of the Pope and his follower. When an appeal is made 


it is from an inferior judge to a superior; as there is none greater 


than himself, so no appeal lies when made from the Pope to God, 
because there is but one council of the Pope and of God,’’—also, 
“there is one judgment, and one court of God and the Pope.” 
And if we may believe Alvarus Pelagius,}—‘‘The Pope partakes of 
each nature with Christ.” 

8 .Gregory, the Pope who was called holy by Calvin was very far 
from any such profane and impious arrogance. So far was he from 
it, that he preferred being like Christ, to have all earthly power, and 
when pleading with the Lombards reigning in Italy, he called him- 
self their servant. ‘If I a servant wished to engage myself in the 
death of those Lombards, then their nation would have neither king 
nor subjects, and would be thrown into the utmost confusion; but 
because I fear God, I fear to engage myself in the death of any man.” 





* See note (a) at the end of the article. 


tAugust. de Ancona, de potest. Eccles. q 6. Art. 1. 
{De P lanct. Eccles. lib. 1. Art. 3. 
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Oh ye Jesuit Fathers ! can you with sincerity say that your Pope is 
moved by this kind of fear? Did he not commend the doctrine of 
Guingard and Garnett, &c.? In this he is not the successor of 
Gregory, as all of you well know. And it becomes you to acknowl- 
edge that in ecclesiastical jurisdiction he ought not to be his suc- 
cessor. If you will not acknowledge it, even this shall be extorted 
from you. The present Pope calls himself the universal Bishop. 
Gregory, calls that title, ‘‘vain, profane, blasphemous, perverse, foolish,” 
Not only did he condemn it in John, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
who wished to assume it but explicitely in anyone. ‘“ But I say 
confidently, that whosoever calls himself universal Priest (or Bishop) 
or desires to be so called, he is the forerunner of Antichrist; for in 
his growing pride he prefers himself to others.’’ But Boniface III. 
who succeeded Gregory the great in the Roman see, says Platina, 
‘obtained from Phocas with great contention, that the seat of the 
blessed apostle Peter, should be the head of all the churches, 
which the church at Constantinople had endeavoured to obtain for 
itself.’ This, Boniface obtained from Phocas through the murder- 
ing of the emperor of Mauritius, ‘“‘so that he alone and not the 
Bishop of Constantinople should be called universal’? as Baronius 
candidly confesses. Therefore from the testimony of Gregory it fol- 
lows that Boniface II]. who immediately followed him, was the 
forerunner of Antichrist; and itis perfectly plain that the succeeding 
Popes in their pride have advanced him to perfection. 





(a) The doctrine which is here maintained, that the Pope is Anti- 
christ, can not be so clearly demonstrated, in any way, as by 
presenting the pretensions of the Popes, and the divines of the Pa- 
pacy, in theirown language. We have selected but two quotations, 
the original of which we publish, and that because of their force, 
and the scarcity of the works from which they are extracted. The 
translation of each of them will be found in the body of the argu- 
ment, the first is referred to in sect. 4, under the t; the second 
in sec. 7. under note (a.) 


I Gloss, in proem, decret. Gregor. ix. fol. 2. ad hec verba. “‘rese- 
catis superfluis.”’ ‘‘Papa eadem persona censatur cum eo cui succedit.” 


2 Decretals. Lib. 1. Tit. 7. canon ‘“‘quanto;’”’ in the gloss, at the 
words ‘‘rert dei vicem.’’—‘‘Unde dicitur habere celeste arbitrium,”— 
‘ideo etiam natura rerum immutat, substantialia, unius rei applicando 
alii.’°—‘‘de nullo potest facere aliquid,” —‘‘et sententiam que nulla est, 
facit uliquam,”’—‘‘in his que vult, et est pro ratione voluntas,”’ 
“‘nec est qui ei dicat, cur ita facis,—de injustitia potest supra jus 
dispensare,'’—‘‘idem de injustitia potest facere justitium, corrigendo 
juraet mutando,’’—‘‘et plenitudinem obtinet potestas.” 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS, 


DEMONSTRATED AND VINDICATED, IN THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JACOB SPON WITH FATHER LA CHAISE, CONFESSOR OF LOUIS XIV. 


Dr. Spon, had published a history of Geneva, a copy of which he 
sent to La Chaise: in returning thanks for which (says the editor of 
the London Protestant Journal, from which we extract the translation 
of the letters) ‘‘the wily Jesuit adroitly seized the opportunity of pro- 
posing a change of religion to his correspondent and friend, and thus 
called forth the masterly letter which we present to our readers. 
Dr. Spon was one of the venerable confessors of the French Re- 
formed Church, who were driven from France on the iniquitous and 
unprincipled repeal of the edict of Nantz, by Louis xiv. He died 
at Vevay, in Switzerland, in a state of absolute destitution! But his 
record js on high: and the following letter though the writer of it 
perhaps little expected that it would survive for the benefit of future 
protestants, shows the utility of cultivating one’s talent.—By his an- 
tiquarian erudition, he was enabled to give a speedy, and decisive 


reason of the hope that was in him, and also to leave it as a pre- 
cious bequest for others.”’ 


1. Letter of Father La Chaise to Jacob Spon. 
Paris, January 2nd. 1680. 


Srtr,—I think you have no doubt of my great inclination to serve 
your booksellers, at Lyons, but as the affair is not within my pro- 
vince, I can scarcely interfere with it. I will however, speak to the 
Chancellor on the subject. I thank you with all my heart for your 
history of Geneva, in which there are many very curious things. I 
shall wait, impatiently, for the first section of your Misce/lanea, 
which you give me reason to expect; as every thing from your pen 
is always agreeable to me, and highly valued by me, on account of 
the merit of the author, as well as the friendship which he entertains 
for me. I wish, more earnestly than I can express, that, being so 
well informed as you are, you should profit by your own light; and 
that, by turning your antiquarian information to the best possible 
use, you might repair the misfortune you have had to be born among 
novelties, and set your conscience at rest, and make your salvation 
sure. You must at least forgive me the fervent prayers I make for 
this, and the sincerity with which I speak of it foom my own heart 
to yours. Sir, Your very obedient, 

and humble Servant, 
— La Cualtser. 


2. Reply of Jacob Spon to Father La Chaise. 


Sir,—In the course of my antiquarian researches, you must not 
suppose that I have never investigated the antiquity of that religion 
in which it pleased God that [ should be born. In order to do this 
I have divested myself as much as possible, of all the prejudices of 
birth and education. to see if I could discover that novelty with 
which you affect to reproach us. Besides, in those hours of morn- 
ing and evening which I devote to pious duties, I have often con- 

25 
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sulted him, whom St. Augustine, calls the Ancient and the New Beauty, 
in order to learn from him, whether our religion is ancient, as we 
believe, or new, as you pretend. But the more I have meditated on 
every point, and the more I have consulted the divine oracles, the 
more have I been convinced of its antiquity; and that if it appear 
new, it is so only to those who have heard it talked of without 
understanding it; as the new world was to our Europeans when 
they first discovered it, or as one might call an old ship new, which 
has been refitted. 

I believe, truly, we may say, that without any hyperbole, our reli- 
gion is as ancient as the world; and that a religion, which comes 
short of that antiquity cannot justly pretend to be the true religion, 
for how is it possible that God, who is an immutable being, should 
condemn the grounds of a religion which he himself taught from the 
very beginning, and that he should establish another widely differ- 
ent from it? Jesus Christ came not to abolish the law, but to fulfil 
it. Christianity, therefore, strictly speaking, is not a different reli- 
gion from Judaism. Christians are the true offspring of Abraham. 
A full grown man is the same person that was formerly an infant; 
though while he was an infant he spake indistinctly, he had a school 
master, and was clothed according to his age. Judaism was the 
infancy of religion; it spoke indistinctly, and beheld only through a 
veil. The Law was its school master to lead it to the Messiah; and 
it was arrayed in numerous ceremonies, which were to cease at the 
coming of the Messiah, whom they prefigured. In some, the 
curse of that law, the veil of Moses, and the ceremonies, having 
ceased by the advent of the Saviour, the grounds of religion stood 
firm, since the Jews were saved by the Messiah whom they expect- 
ed, and Christians are saved by the same Messiah, who has actu- 
ally come. | 

Having laid down this indisputable principle, it only remains 
that we examine whether we have, in our belief and worship, opi- 
nions and practices different from those which were believed and 
practised by the ancient Jewish Church,—the typical and ceremo- 
nial parts alone accepted. Now the opinions or tenets of that 
church may be easily known from the Old Testament, from the 
rabbins, and from the actual tenets and worship of the modern 
Jews. 

1. We believe in common with them, that God requires to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, after a manner worthy of Him, 
without images or representations, which He has expressly forbid- 
den; and we without offering to make glosses upon this command- 
ment, do entirely submit ourselves to it in our worship. 

2. With them we invoke God only, and not angels or saints, 
which they never invoked; invocation being one of the chief acts 
of worship. We believe indeed, as they did, that we are to imitate 
them, and hold their memory in veneration, but that we are not to 
pay them any religious worship. 

3. With them we perform our service in a language that is under- 
stood by all the people: for how can we expect that God would 
hearken to us, if we did not comprehend ourselves? This is a prac- 
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tice as ancient as the world, because at the beginning there was but 
one language for all mankind. 

4. We believe that we are obliged to make a hearty confession of 
our sins unto God, as David did; and in extraordinary cases, when 
we require extraordinary instruction or consolation, we are to unbo- 
som ourselves to our pastors, as David did to the prophet Nathan, 
and conformably to the practice of the ancient Jewish Church. 

5. We believe in common with Solomon and the whole ancient 
Jewish people, that marriage is honourable in all; and that the 
presbyters and pastors of the church are at liberty to marry as well 
as the laity, since we do not learn that the new covenant has abol- 
ished this custom, which is as ancient as the world. 

6. We believe that there are only two sacraments in the Christian 
church, in the place of the sacraments of the Jewish church, the 
signs of which have been changed, but not the thing signified; that 
baptism 1s the sacrament of our admission into the Jewish church, 
as Circumcision was (to the Jews:) and that the Eucharist is the 
sacrament of our spiritual sustenance, as the paschal lamb was to 
them, since it is said, that our fathers “did all eat of the same spi- 
ritual meat, and did all drink of the same spiritual drink,” which 
was Christ. 1 Gor. x. 3.4. We also believe that we cannot, with- 
out guilt, deprive ourselves of those sacraments, though God does 
not limit his grace so strictly to the signs, that he cannot impart it to 
us without them if we have not nealected them; for thus he does 
not cease to save the infants of believers dying without baptism: — 
just as the Jews doubted not that he saved those who died amongst 
them without circumcision; otherwise they would not have delayed 
administering it until the eighth day. 

Further, we have on our “side the evidence of antiquity, in our 
explanation of the sacramental expressions in a figurative sense: 
for it is well known that the Jews, when they ate the pascal lamb, 
said, this is the passover of the destroying angel; and, in eating the 
bitter herbs which were served with it, these are the bitter herbs 
which our fathers did eat in the wilderness; and, in eating the bread, 
this is the bread of affliction of which our fathers have eaten;—with- 
out believing that they were one and the same, but using them com- 
memoratively. Thus, we do not acknowledge, any more than they 
did, any transubsantiation or change of substance i in our Christian 
passover: for we have no more reason to believe it in the one than 
in the other, since the thing signified is the same,—Jesus Christ 
who was to die, and Jesus Christ who actually died. What novelty, 
then, is there in this explanation, which is so ancient and so natu- 
ral, and which was particularly made use of in all the sacraments 
and mystical ceremonies of the ancient church. Circumcision, 
which was the seal of God’s covenant, is called the covenant; the 
lamb was the passover; the rock was Christ; the seven ears were 
seven years; and as these expressions were so common, we are hot 
to think it strange that they did not surprise the Apostles at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, neither also did they surprise the 
believers of the primitive church. Tertullian says: ‘The bread 
which he took and distributed among his Apostles, he made his 
hody, by saying This is my body, that is to say the figure of my 
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body.’’ (contra Marcion lib. rv. c 40.) And Augustine says: ‘‘ The 
Lord did not hesitate to say, This is my body, when he gave the 
symbol (or figure) of his body.’ (Contra Adimantum c. 12.) I once 
heard a Dominican preacher attempt to elude the force of this 
pasage of Augustine, but I could never make out the meaning of 
his words. 

7. We believe, as the ancient Jews did, that there is a heaven 
for the righteous, and a hell for the wicked: but we do not believe 
any more than they did, that there is any intermediate place, such 
as Limbus or purgatory. We believe that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin, as the blood of the victims offered in 
sacrifice by the Jews, typically cleansed them from all their sins. 
We do not pray for the dead, as we cannot find in the canonical 
books, a single instance of such a practice among the Jews. 

8. We say that faith only justifieth us, as the scripture saith it 
justified Abraham, whose faith was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness; but we believe that this faith must always be accompanied 
with good works; and that, if the term justify—means to declare a 
person just or righteous, we are justified (as St. James says) by 
works and not by faith alone. 

9. We rest on the seventh day, and devote it to pious duties ac- 
cording to the commandment of God, and as the ancient Jews did: 
and we do not impose upon Christians other holy-days which are 
not of divine institution. The Jews indeed did so, but their festi- 
vals were instituted by and for God only, and belonged to the cere- 
monial law which is now abolished. 

10. We believe, all Christians have in their baptism, vowed to God 
the spirit of poverty or of the word, of charity, and of obedience to 
this law; but we are persuaded that they may very well dispense 
with making a vow of celibacy, because continence is a gift of God, 
which he has not promised to bestow upon every person. We are 
further persuaded that they may also dispense without making a 
vow, of poverty, especially after the fashion in which it is now made, 
when those who make it are rich in common; and that we ought 
not to make vows of obedience to a superior, who is no more than 
a man, and to whom without any other vow, we owe obedience, if 
he command us to do things agreeable to the law of God. 


What novelties, sir, allow me to ask, have we introduced in all 
these particulars. 


A divine might discuss the preceding topics at length, which 
I have only touched upon; but what has just been stated may suffice 
to convince any disinterested and unprejudiced mind of the anti- 
quity of our religion. This, to me, makes it the less strange, that 
sO many men among you, of such fine parts, entertain not the least 
jealousy of the novelty of their religion, notwithstanding there is so 
great ground for it: for, if they had ever seriously reflected upon it, 
they must have perceived—. 

1. That the worshipping of images was unknown in the primitive 
church, in whose temples there were neither statues nor images. 
In proof of this fact, it requires only to be acquainted with history, 
and to observe the ancient churches, which had images only on the 
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outside, because (as M. Delauncy, a Doctor of the Sorbonne has 
said,) the saints were considered only as servants, but Now, having 
become masters, they will not have them any longer pay their attendance 
at the entry. The introduction of this practice must have been of 
very late date. As you, sir, have a high esteem for the illustrious 
bishop of this city (Lyons), you will not refuse to believe one of his 
predecessors, who lived in the ninth century,—I mean St. Agobard, 
bishop of Lyons. He says that, in order to avoid superstition, the 
orthodox fathers carefully provided, that there should be no image in 
the churches, fearing lest what is worshipped should appear upon the 
walls. 

2. That the scriptures do not contain a single commandment 
either for the worship or the invocation of angels and saints, nor 
any threatening against those who do not invoke them; but they re- 
prove those who du invoke them; as in the case of St. John. (Rev. 
xx1 9.) Such invocation, consequently, is a novelty which never 
was preached either by Jesus Christ or by the Apostles. 

3. That divine service was not performed in a language unknown 
to the people for the first six centuries, nor indeed until the Latin 
language had lost its purity. 

4. That the priests, pastors, or bishops were at liberty to marry; 
that most of the apostles were married, and that marriage was never 
prohibited by them; that several holy bishops and presbyters in the 
primitive church, were married, as Spiridion, Eupsychius, bishop of 
Cesarea, Gregory of Nicea, Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop of Cler- 
mont, Novatus, and Gregory of Nazianzum, &c. that the law of ce- 
hbacy was not introduced until the time of Siricius, towards the 
end of the fourth century, and that it was only received in the Latin 
church; for the eastern churches, which are at least as ancient as 
the Romish church, do not allow of priests unless they are married. 

o. That Monachism cannot plead antiquity, for the date of each 
order 1s known; and that it is also known when many of their festi- 
vals were instituted, lent was enjoined, ceremonies were established 
and the pope’s authority was enlarged. We medalists, for instance, 
knew that there was no triple crown anciently put upon the heads 
of the popes. The medal of pope Adrian, (as you know) was sim- 
ply a bishop’s mitre: and in the Mosaic-work at St. Susannah and 
other places in Rome, the head of pope Leo is bare. 

6. That the communion in both kinds was instituted by our Lord, 
as the Greek church has observed it in all ages, as pope Gelasius 
commanded it, on pain of excommunication; consequently, the de- 
nial of the cup isa new thing in the Latin church.* Gregory de Val- 
entia, indeed, states, that communion in one kind did not begin to 
prevail generally until a short time before the Council of Constance, 
viz. towards the close of the fourteenth century; and, according to the 
opinion of Scotus, it was received as an article of faith only in the 
(fourth) Lateran council. (A.D. 1215) Where then is your antiquity 
in this point? The primitiveness (or antiquity) of transubstantia- 
tion may well be questioned, since no corresponding word to 





* That this doctrine is a novelty is most decisively proved by the standards of the 
church. See pages 133. 134. of this vol. chaps. 2. 3. in which the council of Trent 
admits it. And pages 178.179. where the quotations from the catechism prove the same. 
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denote it, is to be found in any ancient Greek or Latin dictionary, 
notwithstanding the copiousness of these two languages: nor have I 
been able to find any trace of it in the lexicon of Suidas, who was a 
Christian, and who gives the words used by Christians and pagans: 
and I think that the ancient fathers, and the canons of most ancient 
councils, will be searched for it in vain. 

7. Thatthere is no word to be found which expresses purgatory: 
and if it were to be found any where, the proper place would, un- 
questionably, be in the epitaphs of the ancient christians. You, 
sir, are very conversant in antiquity; and I shall be very glad to learn 
from you, whence it comes that we never read in ane¢ient epitaphs, 
before the seventh or eighth century, the phrases, orate pro eo, (pray 
for him) or requiescat in pace (may he rest in peace!) which are so 
common in modern epitaphs: but we simply meet with obiit mn pace 
(he died in peace,) abiit in somnum paeis, (he departed into a 
sleep of peace,) depositus est in pace, (he was interred in peace, ) 
quiescil in pace, (he rests in peace, ) acceptus est apud Deum, (he is 
accepted of God,) with the addition of the day of their death. 
Whence I infer, that it was their opinion, that the faithful were 
supposed to enter into a sleep of peace, that is to say, into heaven 
as soon as they were dead: I have many inscriptions of the first 
six centuries, but | have not met with one, in which any mention 
is made of the remedy of souls, which is socommonly wished to 
the deceased in modern epitaphs. Nor, in any of the ancient 
bas-reliefs which I have seen, have I ever observed any represen- 
tation of purgatory, or of priests saying mass at an altar, with con- 
gregations kneeling, though in such we meet with-the principal 
mysteries of the church. 

Are not all these considerations and facts well calculated sir to 
make any, but especially an antiquarian, suspect that there are various 
novelties in that very church which imagines herself to be so very 
ancient? For when a question is about antiquity, it is not an anti- 
quity of four or five hundred years, that we must adhere to; but the 
first and purest antiquity. After all, you cannot boast of antiquity, 
except in those essential points in which you agree with us, and in 
the greater part of your ceremonies which are copied from those 
of the heathens, as M. DuChoul, an antiquary of this city, has 
acknowledged, notwithstanding he was a member of your commu- 
nion. 

Allow me now to add, what one of our ministers said on this 
subject:—‘‘ you say, that you have antiquity.’’—In a certain sense, 
I admit that you have: and in one respect we are new. The whole 
of the western church was a sick body: we, by the grace of God, 
are cured: in this respect we are new. You still continue sick: in 
this respect antiquity is on your side, which is as much the more 
disadvantageous to you, as inveterate distempers lead to death. As 
reformed, indeed, we are new, just as a body is new when it is 
healed; but, as orthodox Christians, we are ancient. The reforma- 
tion is an event which befel the church that by no means effects its 
essence. The fundamental points on which salvation depends, are 
true faith and lawful worship. ‘‘ Where were you before Calvin,’’ 
is the question asked of us. We reply, ‘“‘we were in such a society 
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much like that in which the true Jews lived, in the time of Jesus 
Christ; in a place where we were not very safe.” 

Forgive me for adding a remark, which I do not offer for the. 
purpose of making an odious comparison between you and the 
Arians, the enemies of the Deity of Jesus Christ: God keep me 
from entertaining such a thought! I wish not to give you pain, but 
only to explain myself the better. You know, that when the Roman 
empire was almost entirely Arian, the Arians pretended that they 
were to be called Catholi¢s, and were offended when they were 
called Arians: and, on the other hand they treated the orthodex as 
schismatics aud heretics, calling them Athanasians, Eustachians, 
and Luciferians, after the names of the orthodox bishops, who had 
boldly defended the truth. Would they have been justified in say- 
ing (to the Orthodox) ‘‘ you are altogether new; where were you 
before Athanasius, before Eustachius, before Lucifer of Cagliari?’ 
as it is said to us, ‘‘where were you before Luther, before Calvin, 
before Zumgle?”’ 

Upon the whole matter, whatever eclipse the Romish church has 
suffered in matters of faith, there always have been doctors, and 
whole nations, who have protested against her errors;—such, for 
instance, were Iconoclasts, the council of Frankfort, the Berengari- 
ans, Bertram, and those of his judgement; the Vaudois the Albigenses, 
and the Hussites. Nor will it avail you in order to ward off this blow, 
to say that they were heretics, since neither God nor the holy scrip- 
ture has condemned them, but only the Romish church, which was 
both judge and party, and which is not infallible, though she herself 
pretends to be so. So that we say, that THERE ALWAYS HAVE BEEN 
PROTESTANTS, who did protest against abuses, both publickly in 
their assemblies, which were much the purest part of the church, 
and privately within the very bosom of the Romish church. 

Will any allege, in behalf of the antiquity of your dogmas, those 
books which have been inserted in your Bibliotheca Patrum, and 
which are either evident forgeries or very uncertain? For instance, 
the Liturgy (or mass) of St. James, St. Peter, St. Mark, the catholic 
epistle of Barnabas &c.: for, if these books are really the produc- 
tions of those apostles, why are they not put among the books of 
the New Testament? The epistles of Ignatius, the works of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, cited by the same author for the invocation of 
saints, purgatory, and the monastic life, though he elsewhere admits 
that it is very uncertain whether that book was really written by 
Dionysius. 

But, to pass to something less serious; [ have no doubt, sir, as you 
are curious in medals, that you will read with pleasure a singular 
instance of the prejudice which the ablest men of your communion 
entertain, concerning the antiquity of their religion. You know 
that father Veron found, or put, the mass in the Holy Scriptures, 
though your subsequent translators have not been of the same 
opinion. What I am about to mention is yet more surprising. 
M. De Peiresc, that distinguished antiquary, for whom the learned 
have cherished the highest veneration, pretended that he had found 
the mass on medals. His manuscripts have come into my posses- 
ion and I am enabled to prove what I state. The very medal in ques- 
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tion is by no means as rare as has been supposed; and there are 
very few among the curious who have not seen it. He imagined, 
then, that a medal of Constantine, on the reverse of which was a 
species of altar, and a figure raised upon it with the inscription 
Beata Tranquilitas—was a representation of the Sacramental Host 
upon the altar. Upon this he wrote a dissertation of four or five 
pages, and endeavoured to prove his opinion by reasons which he 
deemed incontrovertible. Unhappily, however, a petty antiquarian, 
(the same if you please who is now writing to you) has discovered, 
by inspecting a better impression of the medal, that this round fi- 
gure is nothing but a globe of the world, set on its basis, with the 
zodaic and planets engraved upon it, to express the public happi- 
ness and peace which existed during the reign of Constantine. 

Thus, sir, | conclude, by protesting to you, that, by the grace 
of God, I have my conscience in perfect peace; daily beseeching 
God to teach the truth to those who are ignorant of it, or who only 
partially know it, whosoever they may be; and that he will vouch- 
safe to inspire us all with his love, and with the love of our neigh- 
bour, with which dispositions we cannot perish, and without which 
we cannot possess Him who is very love and charity. For the 
rest, | most humbly thank you for your kindness to our printers 
(at Lyons): and I should only have had my thanks to write, if I had 
not considered myself bound to reply to the earnest solicitations 
with which you have honoured me, by opening my heart as sin- 
cerely as you could wish, intreating you to take this liberty in good 
part, and to believe me ever, Sir, yours, &c. 

Jacos Spon. 





The Religion of Christ and of Antichrist. 


‘© Where was your religion before Luther?” Just where it is now, 
—in the Bible. Just where it was when John said, “if any man 
shall add unto these things, God will add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book, and if any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part 
out of the book of life, §c.’’ (Rev. xxii. 18. 19.) ‘Where is the 
Popish religion?’ In their books, published by order of Councils 
and Popes. He that denies these, is under sentence of anathema 
by the holy council of Trent. (See art. xi. Cat. creed.) 

Here are two religions the one in the Bible, the other in the sac- 
red canons, general councils,—and decrees of the council of Trent. 
The head of the one is Christ, the head of the other the Pope. 
The follower of one is called a Christian, of the other a Papist; 
one promises obedience to Christ, to run in the way of his com- 
mandments, the other promises vows and swears obedience to the 
Pope. The one obeys the command of Christ to ‘‘search the scrip- 
tures,” to learn of him,—the other obeys the commands of the 
Pope, ‘‘ not to study them,”’ as they are dangerous when read pri- 
vately, but to search the prayer book, catechism, &c., and there 
learn what the papacy teaches. That is, the one is a follower of 
Christ—the other of Antichrist. 
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CATHOLIC PROPAGANDISM IN THE UniTep Statzs. 


In the Rue Vivienne, which is one of the principal streets of Paris, 
is a very extensive reading room, circulating library, and book store, 
owned by M. M. Galignani; and here is one of the most common 
resorts of the English and Americans in Paris. The same estab- 
lishment issues a daily English News-Paper called Galignant’s 
Messenger, which has a very extensive circulation, and is perhaps 
the largest Gazette published in France. From the No. of that 
paper dated March 2, 1837. I cut out the advertisement which 
follows, and which I venture to elucidate by a few notes. 


To the Charitable and Humane. 


Gentlemen and Ladies.—You are already acquainted with the 
history of America since its first discovery. That portion of it espe- 
cially to which I wish to draw your attention, is the government of 
the United States, rescued from the hands of the King of England 
sixty years ago. ‘This territory is larger than all Europe, and com- 
prises twenty-four separate republican governments, united toge- 
ther under one President, chosen by the States every four years.“— 
The Catholics who came here from Europe experienced the same 
persecutions which they suffered in England, the law being the 
same; they were consequently debarred from the free exercise of 
the Catholic religion.+ But after the date of the declaration of in- 
dependence, every person had a right by law (de jure) to profess and 
practice the religion of his conscience, without restriction or impe- 
diment. As the Catholic emigrants from Europe, especially from 
Ireland, Germany, and France, were very numerous, and increas- 
ing every year from the period of the revolution up to this date, it 
is evident that their numbers have at length become a very consider- 
able portion of the population, dispersed and spread over all parts. 
of this vast and extensive region: so that twelve dioceses (each di- 
ocese having its own respective bishop, appointed by the Holy See) 
have been created and erected in the United States within these thir- 
ty years past,viz.—Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Charleston, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Bardstown, St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Detroit, and Vincennes.} Each diocese is as large and extensive 
az a kingdom is in Europe. Here are many tribes of Indians (sav- 
ages), many of whom are converted occasionally to the Catholic and 
Christian faith. All the different sects and heresies prevalent in 
Europe are to be found here, with their peculiar prejudices. The 
mission is very difficult here; the country being thinly peopled, mis- 
sionaries have long and painful journeys to undertake, and are sub- 
ject to privations of every kind. $ 

The object of this address is to solicit charitable contributions for 
the purpose of erecting and establishing places of divine worship, 
and seminaries for the education of -youth of both sexes. || My di- 
ocese requires assistance more than any other in America, as it com- 
prises three States, viz. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
and has a population of two millions of inhabitants, scattered 
through this vast extent of territory ‘where the harvest is great and 
26 
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abundant, and the labourers are few.’’ Benevolent societies in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, feeling for the state of America in the above 
regard, have sent charitable donations to the other dioceses; but 
Philadelphia, which requires more assistance than any of the rest, 
has been totally neglected and forgotten up to this date.{i_ Besides, 
I have purchased a lot of ground to build a church upon, where it is 
much wanted, in this city; but I am totally destitute of the means of 
accomplishing that great object, without charitable assistance, which 
I am under the necessity of soliciting, and which I now earnestly 
recommend to your consideration. Whatever aid the friends of re- 
ligion in your good city may be disposed to give on this occasion, 
by your kind agency, can be sent by good bills of exchange, drawn 
in my favour,on merchants in London, Amsterdam, Paris, or any 
of the other great commercial cities in Europe or America, and for- 
warded to my address in Philadelphia, where the same will be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and kept for ever on record, in the archives of 
this diocese. 
By your most sincere and faithful friend in Christ.** 


HENRY CONWELL, Bishop of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, A.D. in the year of our Lord 1837. 


*When this was written, at least bears date, there were twenty-siz 
states in the Union; or if Michigan could not be considered as actual- 
ly admitted, still then twenty-five. The States never elect the Presi- 
dent; that duty being performed by the people—and the President 
being the chief magistrate of the nation as such—and not the agent 
of the states, in their sovereign capacity. The Catholic priests and 
prelates in the United States, are generally foreigners—and are not 
only ignorant of the actual state of our country—but deplorably so, 
of the peculiar principles of our free institutions. This is the more 
worthy of serious consideration, as the Catholic ecclesiastics of all 
countries are not only keen political partisans,—but aspire to the 
direction of the political opinions of their flocks.—The instances of 
this conduct, in the United States are innumerable.— 

t This statement, is utterly untrue. Several of the states were 
originally settled by Papists—as Maryland and Louisianna. In 
which of the colonies were Catholics, treated as they have often 
been in Engiand? On the contrary, which Papal government, even 
in any age awarded to Protestants, the same privileges that even 
England has secured to her papal subjects in many of her colonies 
—as for example Lower Canada?—But what country exists on 
earth, or ever did exist where the papists had the power to perse- 
cute protestants, that they did not apply fire and sword to them 
without mercy? In America, it is true, liberty does not depend on 
religious opinions, all sects are equal in the eye of the constitution 
and law; and this is right. But even now in America, the spirit of 
the papacy interferes with the execution of law, to a dreadful extent. 
How many Roman Catholic murderers and rioters have escaped 
conviction in Maryland alone, solely because they were papists; 
through the influence of papal principles on witnesses, jurors, and 
prosecutors? Hlow many convicted felons, have been pardoned, 
solely to conciliate for political ends, the papal party >—This spirit 
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is part and parcel of Romanism—and is only another mani- 
festation, of that which produced the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantz.* It is of faith in the papal 
sect to exterminate heretics; and the people of America have no al- 
ternative but to convert papists—or be killed by them—or to be 
their slaves. It is a political superstition, which tolerates no other 
religion—except while prudence requiresit. ‘The French Papal press 
are now defending the policy, wisdom, and piety, of the conduct of 
Louis XIV. in butchering and exiling his protestant subjects !— 

t There has undoubtedly been a very great augmentation of the 
papal population of the United States, within the present century. 
This has resulted principally as Bishop Conwell says from emigra- 
tion. And while this increase is such as to give just uneasiness to 
the people of the United States; the change has undoubtedly been 
of much temporal advantage to the papal emigrants themselves.—If 
the papal population of the United States continues to increase, for 
a century, as it has done for the last twenty-five years—it cannot be 
doubted that the most serious and unhappy modifications will ne- 
cessarily occur, in the state of society, manners, religion, freedom 
and prosperity of America. And in the event of that party becom- 
ing greatly the strongest, in a few of the states—the dissolution of 
the union and religious wars, are to be looked for as nearly certain. 
It is probable that some modification of the naturalization laws of 
America might be serviceable in retarding the evil day. But the 
true course is—to attack the subject with spiritual arms, which alone 
are mighty inthis contest. The papists are sent to America by the 
Lord for their gaod—and for our rebuke, according as we meet the 
crisis. Enlighten them, and teach them the word of God—and 
they become valuable citizens; neglect them, and they will for ages 
trouble our country and our children.—It is certain that conver- 
sions from Protestantism to Papism, which were not uncommon in 
America a few years ago, are now nearly unknown; while opposite 
conversions are common. This is only the first fruit. The final 
result, if the people of America do their duty—must be, the con- 
version of the great body of the papists themselves. Why should 
we forget that Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, Beza, Knox—were 
all, once blinded papists?—Truth is mighty. 

The papacy has undoubtedly sustained great losses, by the 
progress and results of free opinions. But in some important re- 
spects, it has also wonderfully gained. During the highest influ- 
ence of the Bishop of Rome, all papal kings deemed it indispen- 
sable to keep some check on his power over the clergy in their 
kingdoms. In no former period of the world, not even in the 
darkest ages, was the direct power of the Pope so great over the 
catholic clergy, as at this moment. In Ireland, in France, every 
where—even in the United States, the Pope of Rome has an 
army of ecclesiastics, devoted to him—appointed by him—de- 
pendant on his wealth for honour, promotion, and every thing! 
These men are of course thoroughly imbued with his Spirit—and 
active agents for promoting his cause. That Pope be it remem- 
bered, not only rules a temporal kingdom, and is a king himself- 
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*See the Edict of Revocation in this number. 
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but is of all kings the most opposed to free governments, and po- 
litical liberty. Now this king appoints, says Bishop Conwell, all 
the American papal Bishops! Every other sect in America is na+ 
tional; the papal sect is anti-national. No other sect recognises 
any tempceral head at all, still less any foreign one. But this su- 
perstition, is based on sworn fidelity to, and absolute dependance, 
on a foreign King—who is the most corrupt and ignorant of all 
kings—and whom they not only believe to be infallable, but abso- 
lutely to stand in God’s place, as his vicar on earth!—Every one 
of these bishops swear once every year to reuder true obedience 
to the reigning pope—King of Rome: and every private member 
swears as often as he repeats his creed, to believe all this Pope— 
King, expounds as of faith! 

§. It is obvious from the whole history of the Roman sect, in 
the United States, that they aim at the conversion of the whole 
nation—whites, Indians—and all, to their superstition. They are 
not to be blamed for this as no doubt, it is the duty of all men, to 
propagate what they consider truth. But they are to be blamed 
for the secret, sly and underhand methods they use—and the in- 
numerable false representations they make on this subject. And 
the people of America are to blame for their credulity in believ- 
ing that the papists have no idea of trying to convert their sons 
in their schools, and their daughters in their nunneries.—As to the 
privations supported by papal priests in America,—it will doubt- 
less be news in that country: and their painful journeys—in the 
best steam-boats in the world, or in comfortable and speedy coach- 
es—are surely as endurable as their pedestrian journeys in the do- 
minions of their Pope-King—whose fears of human intercourse 
induce him to prohibit diligences and stages!—As to the heresies, 
of America—it is certainly true, that even the annual cursings upon 
them on Holy Thursday—have not vet suppressed them.— 

|} The schools of the Romanists in the United States, are general- 
ly designed for the education of Protestants—and are used as 
their most effectual means of propagating their opinions. Young 
persons educated in them, are generally materially injured in their 
religious opinions, either by becoming familiarised to error, and 
thus losing a proper aversion to it—or by being disgusted with 
their own former and true opinions by the falsehood and sophistries 
of their teachers against them—or even, in many cases becoming 
papists, by reason of the assiduous and unscrupulous proselytism 
of the priests. In the mean time, they loose some of the most 
precious years of their life, in schools, which are without excep- 
tion of an inferior order, conducted on methods at once ignorant 
and antiquated, and in studies not directed to the best objects. In 
the midst of these attempts against protestant youths—hundreds 
of papal youths are totally neglected by their proper and natural 
teachers—aud allowed to remain in total ignorance—because they 
are already in their power.—In Europe, national education, is only 
on a good footing in protestant states; and in papal countries, as 
the first step towards doing any thing the power of the 
priests over education, has been abolished. For they not only do 
all they can to defeat popular education of their own sect, but are 
found incompetent as a body, totake a distinguished part, in the 
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higher branches of instruction. In France for example, priests have 
nothing to do with education—except the education of priests only. 
Is it not extraordinary that such men—unfit for such employments 
and opposed to such extension of knowledge in Europe should 
be so anxious to teach protestants in America, and so capable of 
doing it? Is it not strange that France, which ranks about the 
fortieth amongst states in point of general education should furnish 
money—and Ireland which ranks last of all, in the same scale, 
should furnish teachers; to America, which as a nation ranks second 
or third, and some of whose states rank first of all7— 

{ Bishop Conwell is certainly entitled to sympathy that he has 
been entirely passed by inthe distribution of the bounties of the 
faithful. And the good people of New Jersey, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania which compose his diocese—are hardly fairly dealt by, in 
having their spiritual wants overlooked by the society of the Prop- 
aganda at Rome—the Leopold society in Austria—and I know not 
how many besides.—It is not possible to ascertain how much mo- 
ney is annually contributed by the papists of Europe, to Romanise 
the people of the United States. It is no longer doubtful however 
that an organised system is on foot to effect this object, that many 
of the Oligarchy of Europe, and especially the Royal House of 
Austria are deeply engaged in the scheme; and that the whole 
power of the church of Rome is secretly but assiduously devoted 
to it. There are always one or two American Bishops in Europe 
on this errand,—and Bishop England especially seems the hero of 
the plot. The rich give money—the kings encourage emigration— 
the poor unite in brotherhoods such as that to worship the heart of 
Mary, and pay for masses in her honor, that she may become fa- 
vourable to the great object—the priests and nuns go forward per- 
sonally to the work. This effort must be met by a corresponding 
effort. We must redouble our exertions to enlighten and convert 
the papists of America—We must contribute money in aid of 
protestant efforts in Catholic couniries: France gives about fifty 
thousand dollars a year, to convert our nation to Rome—while we 
give little or nothing to convert France to God. ‘The Evangelical 
societies of France and Geneva, are nobly engaged in efforts to 
spread the gospel; and the Conductors of the Magazine will gladly 
receive and remit monies to them. But it is high time that missions 
were established by us in all papal countries. Faithfulness to God, 
to our fellow men, to our country, and to our children require this 
of us.— 

**This letter is obviously a circular—and no doubt is published in 
the principal Catholic cities of Europe. By itself it is of little im- 
portance; but asa portion of a great system, and an indication of 
the character and objects of that system, it is worthy of profound 
regard.—It is sufficiently humiliating to an American spirit that ig- 
norant and conceited foreigners, who are indebted to our humane 
laws, and just institutions for ten thousand blessings denied to them 
in their native lands—should do all in their power to create false 
impressions concerning our real state, and render us ridiculous to 
the enlightened portions of Europe, by representations and solicit- 
ations which are entirely unjustifiable. But that such men shopld 
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enter into a league with all the ignorance, fanaticism, and despotism 
of Europe to effect objects as to us, and our country—which if suc- 
cessful must destroy every thing for which that country is so inesti- 
mably precious to us, and important to the whole world—is surely 
calculated to arrest the attention of the nation—and rouse it to the 
necessity of countervailing exertions. In this as in every other case 
the path of duty, safety and honour, is one. To enlighten and con: 
vert the papist is to bless him—and preserve ourselves. 





MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
BY RO. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Departure from Nice.—Sardinian functionaries. —Anti-chamber of 
the Commandant of the Gendarmerie.—Provence and Languedoc.— 
Their ancient inhabitants.— Roman Colonies. —Sketch of the ancient 
condition of the south of France.—Its early civilization and conver- 
sion to Christ.—The sufferings and faithfulness of the people.-—The 
physical aspect of the country as connected with the history of religion 
in it.—Traces of Greek and Roman language and manners. —Face 
of the country.—Evergreens—Canres.—All Saints day.—The Sa- 
crifice of Christ in mere parade.—Frejus.—Its former and present 
state.— Roman antiquities—their era—their classes.—Ruins of a Ro- 
man aqueduct of Frejus.—Curious facts about Roman aqueducts.— 
The magnificent ruin of the aqueduct of Nismus.— 


Wirutin an hour after leaving Nice we had passed the Pont de 
Var, and were in France. Disappointed in our expectation of find- 
ing a communication by steamboat, established between that city 
and the more southern parts of Italy;—we had no alternative but to 
retrace our steps, seeking to reach Rome by land—or to go forward 
as far as Marsailles, and embark there. The latter was, as we had 
every reason to hope an open route—and by it we hoped to reach 
Naples within eight or ten days; and for these, as well as on other 
accounts we preferred to advance. At Nice we found an American 
consul, who added the name of our only remaining domestic to our 
own on the back of my passport,—and we passed the barrier, hav- 
ing experienced for the twentieth time a civility on the part of cus- 
tom house officers, for which the world gives them little credit.—I 
am sorry to make an exception to a fact otherwise nearly universal 
—of some of the Sardinian functionaries. I have already spoken of 
those at Turin; at Nice they were not less offensive, though proba- 
bly less directly criminal. In every part of Europe in which I have 
been except this kingdom, the personal attendance of travellers is 
not required at the beaureaus,—the passport sent by the hands of 
another—generally a person who makes a profession and a living 
out of such little offices, being deemed sufficient. At Turin, and 
Nice every thing must be done in person. At the latter place I 
called to get the last signature to my passport—being that of the 
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commandant of the Gendarmerie of the department—pretty early on 
the morning I left the city. The small anti room was full—and 
amongst the assembly, if 1 might except myself, and a tremendous 
Turk—there was not another person who was not both ragged and 
filthy. Some were persons of the poorest sort from the adjoin- 
ing parts of France,—some were Italian sailors and their wretched 
companions—many were subjects of the king of Sardinia, seeking 
permission to go from one of his states to another—or possibly to 
leave hiskingdom. ‘The contrast between the wretchedness of these 
miserable beings, and the sleek, and pampered insolence, of the 
slaves hired to watch them, and in whose presence we all stood, 
awaiting their good pleasure to go about our lawful business, and 
digesting as we might their habitual impertinence—was strong and 
painful ina high degree. The Turk got tired of the scene, rose up 
from a bench on which he was reclining, stuffed a handful of phi- 
als of perfumes into his bosom and marching up to the wickered 
door which separated the office from the anti-chamber, rammed a 
thick bundle of ragged papers through it, and left the room. They 


seemed to be ships’ papers. Perhaps he had just entered port. 
The men in authority looked at him in silence, and with perfect 


contempt, and the crowd gazed listlessly after him as he stalked 
slowly off. 1 concluded I would follow the Turk’s movement, only 
inversely: so | walked up to the wicker and demanded my passport 
in broad English. As nobody understood me, they all looked up. I 
then repeated the demand in French. After much hesitation anda 
long trial to memorise my name, and then a hunt after the passport, 
it was produced. Then came fifty questions. Where had I come 
from? I showed them the last visa of the Sardinian police, which 
was an Official answer. Where was I going? To Rome. Then I 
must take my passport to the representative of his holiness and get 
his signature, before they could do anything. I pointed to the pro- 
per signature and seal. The passport was in English—which was 
a dead letter to the querist; and hence another series of interrogota- 
ries. What countrymen was [? I told him. 

sary for me to get our consul’s visa. I pointed to it on the back 
of the passport. He read it, being in French—and as it stated 
that the persons named were going to France whereas I had said 
to Rome;—another cross-questioning became necessary. You 
must have the visa of the French Consul. Thereitis, lgo to Rome 
by way of Marseilles. In short, every thing was as it should be~ 
but still nothing could be done. At length another person sallied 
out from an inner apartment—and taking the case in hand, settled 
itat once. . It appeared that the first interrogator, had no other ob- 
ject, but to prolong the discourse indefinitely, with me and all 
others—till the veritable Simon Pure saw fit, to attend to his busi- 
ness; and as he had not been so moved for several hours, about 
a dozen such scenes as I have described had transpired. The Turk 
understood the matter sooner than I did and bolted. The poor 
wretches around us seemed to take it in complete earnest to the 
last—and as many as had passed through the hands of the catechist 
seemed in despair as to their prospects. A woman with three little 
shildren, stood near the door, ejaculating French imprecations, upon 


Then it was neces- 
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herself and her evil lot. I put a trifle into the hand of the child 
nearest to me—a bright faced boy of six years old—and left the 
room. ‘The day afterwards, as we drove along the shore of the sea 
twenty miles from Nice.—lI saw a boy get up behind our carriage— 
and at once recognised the lad. Did you ever see me before, said 
I? Oui Monsieur was his instant reply. Where? In the passport 
office at Nice.—Thisis well thought I—Who knows what the same 
prompt, observant, and perspicuous spirit may do towards surmount- 
ing the ills of poverty—and the evils of a state of society so infinite- 
ly unnatural ?—He had come from the opposite side of France, 
with his mother and little sisters—on foot, on a visit to their rela- 
tives—after their fall labours were finished;—and were now return- 
ing home. ‘This is well too: for after all, it is the ties of blood that 
bind us most tenderly and indissolubly to each other; and that heart 
is open to all kind and good impressions, which beats strongly un- 
der the power of this great sentiment. I shall never see that boy 
more; I shall never know him, even if we should be again jostled to- 
gether in the short journey of life. But it pleases me to recall his 
look of ready and affectionate recognition; and I count it a mercy, 
to have had the chance—by a kind word, and a small token,—to 
quicken the power of human sympathy in his young heart. 

The distance from Nice to Marseilles, following the route by Tou- 
lon is perhaps a hundred and twenty or thirty English miles. The 
same boundaries separate France from Sardinia—that separated the 
ancient Ligurions from Dauphne and Provence. ‘The last named 
district extends from the Var tothe farthest mouth of the Rhone em- 
bracing the three departments ofthe Low Alps the Var, and the mouths 
of the Rhine: to which should be added Vaucluse, containing the 
principalities of Orange and the county of Venaissim, both be- 
longing to ancient Provence: stretching beyond Provence from the 
west bank of the Rhone, and like it hugging the Mediterranean 
sea, ancient Languedoc, covers the departments of Ardeche, Gard, 
Hersult, Aude, High Garonne, Lozere and Tarn. As there are 
only eighty six departments in France—these two provinces, it 
will be seen embrace more than one eighth part of the entire sur- 
face of the kingdom—and cover the whole region that skirts the 
Mediterranean—except a small district at the southern termination 
of the Appenines. Peopled originally by the same heroic race of 
Celts which seem to have been the first inhabitants of all the west 
parts of Europe—-we know almost nothing of their history, until 
we find them in arms against the whole power of Rome—and 
their story, told in that of the conquests of the republic—the great- 
ness and the decay of the empire. What was the nature of the con- 
test between the half naked barbarians of trans alpine Europe and 
and the mailed legions of Rome—may be apprehended from the 
fact that it required above seventy years for the best generals of the 
State, to subdue Gaul alone—the first of their conquests in upper 
Europe. The fury and despair with which the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants defended their liberty and country is strongly impressed on 
the reader by the statement of Julius Cesar—that he himself, whose 
characteristic as a soldier was in his own judgment clemency—slew 
in batile 1,192,000 of them! The reader is perhaps familias with 
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the story of the slaughter of 300,000 Cimbri, by Caius Marius near 
Aix in Provence; a victory says Vellens, which in some degree mit- 
igated the grief of the republic, that he had ever been born. So 
too those extraordinary plains or fieids about Toulouse in Langue- 
doc—which occupy a space of one hundred by seventy French 
leagues—were dyed red with blood in all their vast extent—during 
that fearful day when Aetius the Roman Lieutenant in Gaul, dis- 
comfited the countless host of Attila, and slew in a single conflict 
180,000 Huns and other confederate barbarians.— With a gratitude 
worthy of our Emperor Valentinian rewarded his valiant captain 
with the block!— 

Of the four Provinces into which the Romans divided France 
after its conquest—Languedoc and Provence, with Dauphene, and 
a part of Savoy, composed the first under the name of Narbonen- 
sis: a name bestowed upon it after the city of Narbonne in the 
present department of Aude,—which was once a principal seat of 
the Phocians, and became the first colony, after Carthage, planted 
by the Romans out of Italy.—By the way, it would be extremely 
curious and instructive, to trace accurately the system of coloniza- 
tion presented by the Romans—and to develope the effects of that 
system upon their own vast power—upon the colonists themselves, 
upon the various people amongst whom they were planted—and 
upon the interests of the world and of posterity in promoting die 
rectly the knowledge of the Roman language, laws, acts and civil- 
ization—and in affording indirectly the most important assistance 
to the spread of Christianity. Such a work seems indeed of singu- 
lar importance at the present time—when this chief means of pro- 
moting the advancement of the human race in all past ages—had 
found people in several parts of the world, so deluded as to de- 
nounce it as barbarous and unjust, as well as needless. To show 
that the subject would not at least be barren—I may say then some 
little attention to it enables me to assert that the Romans had about 
150 colonies in Italy,—57 in Africa, 29 in Spain, 26 in France, 4 
in England, 20 in Syria—besides others in smaller numbers in oth- 
er countries.—But to return to the provinces of which I now speak; 
on the decay of the Romain power they passed successively into 
the hands of the Goths, the Ostro-Goths, the Visi-Goths, the Ber- 
gundians, and the Franks. They were subsequently overrun by 
the Moors of Spain—and again reconquered by the French—and 
after the usual vicissitudes of the feudal times, and the dreadful 
butcheries of the wars against the Albigenses—were both united 
permanently to the crown of France: Languedoc by Philip III. in 
1270; Province by Louis XI, in 1481. 

Of all that part of Europe called by the Romans Trans-Alpine, 
this part of France was undoubtedly the earliest and the most com- 
pletely civilized. Its intercourse with Rome itself was more easy, 
direct and constant than that of any other portion of the Roman 
territory out of Italy: and so great was its prosperity, wealth and 
power, that the best parts of Italy scarcely surpassed it; the family 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius were of Nismes in Languedoc— 
and there are still in that city the mighty ruins of works projected 
by him, and those who occupied the Imperial throne both before 
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and after him—which still attest the truth of those ancient state- 
ments which represent it as another Rome. And throughout both 
provinces—and as far north as Lyons, more than two hundred 
miles from the sea, are fragments of wealth, Juxury and greatness, 
which twenty centuries have not effaced. In the days of Pliny, 
their condition was such that he says ‘‘Nardon Gaul, by reason of 
the perfection of its agriculture, the refinement of society, and the 
immensity of its riches , cannot be placed after any other province: 
in short it seems more like Italy, than a province.’’—Arles in Prov- 
ence, was called by Ausonius the Rome of France; and Constan- 
tius Flavius when elected Emperor by the British legions—in the 
declining times of the western Empire, selected it as the spot de- 
signed for the Imperial seat.—I mention these facts the more read- 
ily because it is by having a true idea of this region of Europe, at 
an early period of its history, that we shall be able to solve a varies 
ty of problems regarding its subsequent conditions—which are 
otherwise of extreme perplexity. I do so from a double sense of 
duty and shame: for such was the imperfect state of my own in- 
formation regarding this most interesting and neglected region— 
that in all its wide extent, I was filled at every step with astonish- 
ment, to find myself surrounded by monuments of a former great- 
ness and civilization of which we find so faint traces, in the com- 
mon tracks of instruction. 

It is not to be wondered at that such a region, enjoying during 
the ministry of the Apostles of the Lord so great distinction 
amongst the provinces of the Roman Empire—should have very early 
received the light of the Gospel. And we find in truth that some 
of the most ancient and renowned disciples—as well as many of 
the early martyrs—and not a few of the first as well as several 
amongst the most important subsequent councils, are to be referred 
to this region. Irenzeus of Lyons, was removed from the Saviour 
himself, only by two glorious links, filled by Polycarp and the be- 
loved John: and cf all men perhaps Hilary of Poitiers had the 
greatest influence in preserving the western church from the Arian 
heresy, during the latter part of the fourth century, by which near- 
ly the whole seemed ready to be carried away after the council of 
Rimini. Nearly every city even to the second and third degree of 
importance in those times, within the whole district—has been the 
seat of councils, many of whose decrees are in force to this day— 
altho’ the councils themselves be not recognised as general. And 
on the other hand of the few which have been so considered, by 
any portion of the Christian world—two met at Lyons, and a third 
at Vienna—both cities seated upon the Rhone some distance 
northward of the point where it becomes the boundary between 
Languedoc and Provence. Indeed so firmly did the true knowledge 
of God take possession of the people—that we find the latest evi- 
dences of its existence here, where the Roman superstition had 
filled nearly all the world; and when returning light glowed upon 
the nations we find its earliest rays illuminating these balmy re- 
gions. In vain did successive councils denounce anathemas against 
their faith:—They had the witness within themselves that they were 
taught of God. In vain did successive hords of armed ruffians, 
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with the cross upon their breasts, and the fires of hell within them, 
desolate with fire and sword, these peaceful abodes, by the com- 
mand of Popes—and under the guidance of Kings. They looked 
their hard destiny calmly in the face—and died for Christ rather 
than live like Rome. In vain did the whole order of Dominicans— 
constructed expressly for this service—devote their whole energies 
for successive ages, whose whole track is red with the fires of the 
Inquisition established at first for this single object—lastly the work 
of bringing back these Christians from the way of life. Their mur- 
derers were fatigued with detailed slaughter—before they wearied 
in providing victims. One last and terrific swoop, annihilated as 
was intended and hoped—the accursed men and doctrines both to- 
gether:—their country was bestowed by the Pope, on those who 
had made it a desert and the papal court took up its abode for sev- 
enty years, at Avignon—in the midst of ruins still smoking with 
blood!—Look at Avignon now;—contemplate the present state of 
Rome;—then turn towards the glorious light of Zion, and the 
brightness of her rising—and learn a lesson of wisdom and gra- 
titude.— 

The land of the Troubadours, or in other words of poetry, chiv- 
alry, and extended and refined civilization—this favoured region 
had a literature of its own, when the rest of Europe was covered 
with profound and universal darkness. Superior to all others in 
arts as well as in knowledge and religion—it seems to have smiled 
like the garden of the Lord in fruitfulness and beauty—during 
those ages of the stupor of the human race from the seventh to the 
thirteenth century, when the greater part of Christendom besides 
was sunk into the most pitiable ignorance and the most degrading 
superstition. And when the powers of darkness could no longer 
bear the rebuke of its presence in their midst—and the whole 
power of the church, and of all surrounding states came upon it 
with resistless fury and emptied the land as one would shake out an 
unclean garment; the ferocity that made it a waste, scattered the seeds 
of truth and knowledge throughout Europe. John Wickliff the great 
apostle of modern Christianity, was their disciple. John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague—lit their tapers first, at the same quenchless 
light. And Luther and his sacred associates, no sooner blew the 
trumpet with a bold and certain sound—than from the Alps to the 
Pyrenees, and from the deep recesses of the intervening moun- 
tains, the humble and true hearted disciples of Peter Waldo an- 
swered with joy the thrilling sound. Ever more the victims of un- 
sparing persecution, no sooner was their existence known than 
the same ferocious bigotry which hunted them to the dens of the 
mountains three hundred years before—pursued them there with an 
appetite famishing for blood. The two little villages of Merindoll 
and Chabriers, in the upper part of Provence, were rased and their 
inhabitants to the number of several thousand indiscriminately sac- 
rificed, in the year 1545, by Francis I. who prided himself upon 
being the most generous and accomplished Prince of his day: just 
as their ancestors all over both provinces had been in 1250, by 
Louis 1X. the most religious king of his day—and who for that 
and similar services, was canonised by the Pope of Rome! 
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The physical aspect of this region is not less completely the 
same, in its grand features,—than its striking destiny has been one 
in all its great points. Indeed, it seemed to me obvious, as I passed 
back and forward in its length and breadth—that its great relations 
to Christianity.—which had surprised me before, because of my 
want of knowledge were made plain and easily accountable, as 
soon as I saw its face, and comprehended its history. In short, 
that its structure fitted it, if possible more perfectly to retain and 
shelter religion, than its condition had at first eminently prepared 
it to receive and cherish it. On the east the mighty Alps separate 
it from Italy;—On the west the rugged Pyrenees divide it from 
Spain. The Mediterranean washes its entire southern shore, and 
gave it on that side all the advantages of security and privacy— 
from the moment of the destruction of the Western Empire. 
While on the north at a distance of fifty to a hundred miles from 
this sea—the mountains of Ardache stretch from the Pyrenees to 
the Rhone—beyond which the white summits of Mont Blanc 
and Mont Ventouse, are visible over the tops of the numerous 
spurs of the Alps, which penetrate thro’ Dauphene, to the same 
impetuous stream. Along the whole coast of the Mediterranean, 
her iron bound shore is indented, with immense ponds, and 
the mouths of rivers spreading out into vast lagunes. In ad- 
dition, the general face of the whole of Languedoc and Provence 
thus secured on every side, is wild and abrupt—penetrated by nu- 
merous torrents—cut by ranges of mountains in all directions—and 
naturally difficult of free penetration. The rich vallies, the level 
plains—the beautiful hill sides, the numerous cities,—these were 
indeed swept with the besom of destruction. Nor perhaps was 
any place so remote or inaccessible, as to escape the vigilance of 
the Inquisition, or the tender mercies of Rome. But when the 
little glen was made a waste—one household perhaps were absent, 
and so escaped. When the small hamlet was burnt and the plough- 
share of ruin passed over it,—one little innocent crept into the hol- 
low of the rock, and the hand of God covered it till the fury was 
overpassed. When the marshes were beaten on the scent of 
blood—one lad was at sea in his little shallop,—and by the glare 
of ‘his native village, as it sent up itslong red flame—he read the 
fate of his race,—of which not another survived to hear his tale of 
anguish, and bind up his broken heart.—These be the deeds which 
kings and priests have wrought—in pure love for the souls of men. 
So works not he, who will not quench the smoking flax, nor 
break the bruised reed. These scattered remnants were the seed 
of his own children—they were the progenitors of the future gen- 
erations of his people thro’ countless ages—they were the salt of 
the world! ‘“‘Away with them from the earth,—it is not meet that 
they should live’’—was the sentence of the infallible church.— 
“Of whom the world was not worthy”—is the response which came 
forth from the bosom of eternity. The shepherd of Israel, took 
them into his arms—-bore them gently in his bosom—hid them in 
the caves of the rocks—nourished them with food from heaven. 
Six hundred years have passed away: And now in the midst of the 
same cities, the same hated and persecuted race, rebuild their temples 
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and take up the song of praise. In the spot where their fathers’ 
blood was mingled with their sacrifices—the children repose in 
peace under the shadow of the Almighty! More—much more.— 
Europe is alive with the fervency of the same faith, which Europe 
slew their fathers for cherishing. Continents of whose existence 
they were all alike ignorant—rejoice in that light which their fathers 
kept burning upon earth. Behold from the ends of the earth— 
men come to learn the story of their sufferings and their truths and 
as we catch the lessons which their history unfolds—we rejoice the 
more in the faithfulness of him that doeth wonders—and press 
closer to his side who is able to keep all we have committed to his 
hands! Oh! blessed are all they that put their trust in him! 

At a period long anterior to that at which the Romans first visit- 
ed this part of Europe, it was occupied by colonies of Phocians— 
who seated themselves in various places along the coast—especial- 
ly at Narbonne and Marseilles,—and gradually spread themselves 
to a considerable extent over the surrounding regions. Many tra- 
ces of the Greek language, and some even of Greek manners, are 
still observable—especially in Provence. It is singular however, 
how numerous are the small, and often unnoticed peculiarities— 
which cleave to the people of all countries—and confirm more elo- 
quently than language itself, the events which have peculiarly in- 
fluenced their condition. All along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
when two friends meet—especially if they be persons of humble 
condition—the one who approaches, or who is considered the re- 
turning person, salutes the other on both sides of the face—with- 
out regard to age, or sex. The custom is oriental: did they get it 
from the moon—or is it a fragment of the Asiatic manners, of those 
barbarous ancestors, who subverted the Roman greatness—Or did 
their Phocion progenitors bring, it from Asia Minor?— In all this 
part of Europe, if you ask for eggs—no matter at what time, or in 
what form—they are universally served first and by themselves; 
whereas apples, are as universally served the last course,—no mat- 
ter whether two or a dozen courses preceded them. Such was the 
Roman method: ‘from the eggs to the apples”—was descriptive 
of an entire feast. So too, the Roman habits of eating are simple, 
but an immense meal, after the business of the day was closed—con- 
tenting themselves with a very slight repast in the forepart of the 
day,—is still the common habit of all those countries into which 
they introduced their manners. This is peculiarly the case with 
the upper classes of society—amongst whom all examples that are 
against nature, and that favour vice and luxury soonest take _ root: 
as indeed such only would be in the way of receiving impressions 
as to personal manners from that extraordinary people. In our 
day however—little can be said in favour of the preceding abste- 
miousness through the day, of those who eat and drink the cna 
themselves to shame at night. The richest food in the greatest va- 
rieties, and at the most exorbitant cost;—the highest flavoured 
wines, in incredible quantities,—and the feast prolonged for hours 
together, as a nightly affair—this is not the whole description of 
the matter, as regards al] who are able to afford it, throughout the 
higher classes of European society. For to this is to be added, a 
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preceding and daily course of eating and drinking—which an 
American observer, would consider appropriately closed, by the 
light repast which with us concludes the day: rather than by a 
course of gormandising, which nothing but preceding famishment, 
could adequately explain. It is incredible how often, and at what 
cost, the privileged classes of Europe, eat and drink inordinately! — 

From Nice to Marseilles—the route turns the southern extremity 
of the maritime Alps. Sometimes you are on the margin of the 
sea—then in the midst of low but barren and wild looking moun- 
tains—and again in the narrow dells which penetrate them—or 
threading the sheltered and beautiful vallies which are hid in their 
bosom. The prevailing aspect of the country is one of extreme 
antiquity—and of original want of fertility. Many of the hills are 
completely denuded not only of timber but of soil; and their black, 
lifeless, and melancholy forms, constitute one of the most peculiar 
objects j in the landscape, throughout the South of France. Again 
there are to be found, another description of hills or low mountains, 
composed of strata of a different kind ,—and, presenting figures far 
less abrupt—which are covered with the red pebbly soil peculiar to 
the region and sustain a thin growth of evergreens, of several spe- 
cies, the most valuable of which is the cork-tree, which I have spo- 
ken of in another place.—I have seen the sentiment many times 
repeated, that the fact of the class of evergreens being found chief- 
ly in high Northern latitudes—where the severe cold strips all oth- 
er vegetable productions of their foliage so great a portion of the 
year,—was a singular proof of the minute goodness of Providence. 
[t is well to be observant of the smallest, as well as the greatest 
tokens of God’s benificence; or rather to be attentive at all times 
to the tokens of that almighty goodness,—in whose sight there 1s 
nothing small,—nothing great. ” But it is not good, to found our 
sensibility on fallacious observations: of which this is remarkably 
one. The evergreens, pervade all the regions and climates of the 
earth,—and seem to abound in them all, in total disregard of every 
principle which men have derived from a single class, or a single 
region, and applied without thought or enquiry to the rest. Indeed 
it is not at all uncommon to find the same gems, presenting in one 
latitude a species that is green all the year—and in another a species 
which annually casts its foliage. The live oak of Florida, the cork- 
tree of Spain and Provence, and the chene vert of Languedoc— 
all evergreen are but other species of the oak, which in a hundred 
species more casts its leaves in all the temperate latitudes of the 
earth. And so of many other species.— 

The first day of our journey we arrived in the middle of the af- 
ternoon, at the little village of Cannes, which is built along the sea- 
shore—at the foot of a steep and lofty crag—surmounted with an 
ancient ruin—which was first a Roman post, then a monastery, 
then a feudal castle—now appropriated in part to the purposes of 
a prison, and in part to the ceremonies of the papal church. It 
was a great day—designated in the calendar as the “feast of all 
saints.’’—All seemed to keep the day—but each after his own fash- 
ion. Along the beach, a row of fishing boats was drawn up on 
the sand—and they who owned and manned them, sat in squads 
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about them,—pictures of listless abstraction. Along the public 
walks the half grown boys in whom the power of life seemed so 
vigorous as to mock all temperate modes of expressing it, keep the 
fete in boisterous mirth, and aimless rudeness. On the green near our 
hotel—the young men of the village and surrounding region— 
amused themselves with various athletic games. Where are the 
women? Where the children ofthe village?—They were still at high 
mass—in the church on the cliff before me: had commenced at 
noon—and were still engaged in hearing and seeing high mass, in 
commemoration of the day, and the holy dead. Thither I went; 
and when I had reached the summit, was rewarded for the toil of 
the ascent, by a wide and grand view of the Mediterranean, and 
the surrounding country. Not the least interesting object in this 
landscape was the little Island of Sainte Marguerite, on which the 
celebrated ‘‘Man in the [ron mask’’—of whom the world knew so 
little, and desired so eagerly to know every thing—was so long 
confined.—In our country the agents of Rome wear masks. It is 
good to see—as it is virtuous and manly to show the naked visage. 
[ stepped into the church to enter, I had to pass through scores of 
young children, from eight or ten years old, down to tottering in- 
fancy—who filled the little yard before the church—and crowded 
all its approachers within and without. Their only occupation 
seemed to be, to keep the little candles, of which each held one in 
his hand, constantly burning. Their want of skill, and the strong 
currents of air rendered this no easy affair; and the consequent 
confusion produced by the ceaseless relighting of extinguished ta- 
pers, from the candles of their fellows, or the consecrated ones 
borne in the hands of the grown up children within, may be easily 
imagined. Each of these tapers was paid for—and the price went 
into the pockets of the priests—who rendered full value in return 
by saying mass in honour of “all the saints.”—Very good; if the 
priests choose to drive a trade in candles, it is their affair: and if it 
amuses the babies of the parish to burn them, that is their affair. 
But the propriety of calling such proceeding a means of grace, 
and encouraging them in a place set apart for the worship of God— 
might be questioned after hearing the terrible imprecations of the 
little creatures upon each other when standing within reach of ‘‘the 
host’’—for putting out each other’s candles—or refusing each other 
permission to light at theirs, those already extinguished.—As I 
entered the body of the house, I came full and suddenly upon the 
procession, that in circumambulating the church had come oppo- 
site the door. The house was crowded to excess—with a congre- 
gation composed almost exclusively of females. Tapers burnt in 
various parts of the room; and the entire employment of the con- 
gregation seemed to consist in listening to the chant of the proces- 
sion, as it marched slowly about, and sung bad Latin in low monot- 
onous and melancholy tones. On the first view I had of the scene, 
the congregation had their backs to the scanty procession; and it 
struck me that nothing could more forcibly illustrate the utter in- 
sufficiency of the papal system as a means of religious instruction 
than the spectacle before me. Here are a thousand people brought 
together to worship God—to learn their condition and their cuties, 
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—to fortify their souls against evil—to prepare for the dread eter- 
nity before them! And what do they find? A meagre dumb show— 
a shabby procession—an ill-sung song, in a jargon which they who 
spoke it when they lived could not comprehend if they were alive 
and heard it! [ never felt a sentiment of more profound ccmpas- 
sion for my fellow beings; nor invoked more earnestly the pity and 
mercy of a long suffering God upon his erring children, than in the 
midst of that mournful spectacle.— 

There are some practices in the Romish church that freeze my 
blood with horror. What is the mass—if their own faith be true? 
It is the renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary: it is the very same 
sacrifice,-—unbloody—but the very same. The whole substance of 
the bread, is changed into the body of Christ,—and the whole sub- 
stance of the wine Is changed into the blood of Christ—so that the 
soul, body, blood and divinity of Christ is really present in every 
particle of each. Then, in the mass, the Saviour of the world, is 
offered up, a propitiatory sacrifice, for the living and the dead. If 
these things were really and sincerely believed, it is conceivable 
that some should be willing to offer up this sacrifice for themselves: 
it is conceivable I admit—but it seems the last stretch of desperate 
and hardened egotism. It is going along and horrible step beyond 
this, to sacrifice Christ anew,—in the doubtful chance, of some 
good accruing to the dead—if perchance these dead be not already 
in heaven. But to lay hands deliberately, as we profess to believe, 
on the Lord Jesus—and crucify him unto ourselves afresh—in mere 
parade, is unspeakably horrible. All the dead saints are already in 
heaven: so teaches the church itself; it were fatal heresy to believe 
the contrary. Yet that church not only sacrifices the Lord of life, 
to the separate honor of each particular saint on his or her pecu- 
liar fete; but lest the terrific act should have failed year by year, to- 
wards some forgotten demon—yearly Jesus, Jehovah, is sacrificed 
anew to the glory of them all! 

Frejus, called by the Massilions who built it Ferials, and by the 
Romans who conquered, adorned and fortified it with impregnable 
works, (the remains of which are still visible, after the waste of so 
many ages, the assaults of so many and such various instruments 
of destruction in the hands of such a multitude of nations—and 
the changes rendered necessary by the varying modes of defence 
peculiar to each,) Forum Julium,—still preserves some striking evi- 
dences of its former magnificence. It was once a city of a hun- 
dred thousand souls,—the post of one of those invincible legions 
which conquered the world—and the abode of many of that extra- 
ordinary aristocracy of the human race, which possessing every 
thing, and despising every thing—made the name of Roman citi- 
zen, the only title of supreme dignity throughout the earth. At 
present, it is a dark, narrow, and filthy village of three or four thou- 
sand souls—shut out from the sea on which it once stood, by one 
of those remarkable alluvions common on these shores,—sustained 
by a scanty trade in wine and oil—and despicable but for its ruins and 
its recollections. The fashion of this world passeth away; and all 
its interests from the least, to the very greatest, lie under the same 
fatal destiny. Empires, cities, systems,—all perish in the using. 
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and to man himself, the lord of all—the highest possible attain- 
ment here below, limits itself to a day of graceful toil in soothing 
the bitterness of life; and when the evening comes, to rock it gent- 
ly to repose—and wait the morrow in eternity! Blessed lot—only 
because eternity will follow it: blessed alas! to how small a remnant! 

In whatever countries the Romans established themselves—they 
left behind them traces of their greatuess which nothing has yet 
been able wholly to obliterate. The transforming power of their 
civilization recoiled before the stern barbarism of their invaders, 
and was almost extinguished by the degrading superstition of the 
two great apostacies of the East and the West—But the physical 
evidences of their taste, science, power and riches still exist in 
every part of their immense possessions; 2ud though most frequently 
in ruins,—and not seldom so disjointed as to leave their original 
use uncertain,—their very fragments are studies over which mod- 
ern genius bends in eager contemplation, and before which modern 
greatness hides its diminished head. These precious relics belong 
generally to the last period of the Republic—and the first ages of 
the empire; and what shows clearly the superiority of those eras 
above all others in their history, is that as you recede from Rome 
the ruins mount to a higher antiquity; insomuch that out of Italy, 
it is uncommon to find constructions of later date than the age of 
Constantine the Great. That is, they are coincident with the era 
of the birth, the fiery trials, the glorious dissemination, and the 
general reception of Christianity throughout the world: and they 
recall human attention to that era, as the most illustrious “‘in the 
tide of time.” The Roman Empire, and the Greek literature had 
fulfilled their great mission—in providing the double facility—the 
vehicle, and the route, by which Christianity might encompass the 
earth; and thenceforth they declined to the common level.—All 
these remnants, besides their general reference to a period, tlough so 
remote, yet comparatively short—may be comprised under a very 
limited classification, public amusements—public worship—-public 
comfort, and public defence—will embrace all whose uses, are 
known to us. Nothing private, nothing selfish, nothing personal 
in its strict sense. If you find a sepulchre it is the magnificent bu- 
rial place, not of a single man, even tho’ that man were Augustus; 
but of an army of friends, dependents and freedmen. Or if it com- 
memorates a single name,—its modest proportions respond to 
personal insignificance, in an age when man was nothing, and 
Rome the idol of all hearts: and its brief words admonish you, that 
child, parent, friend, compatriot had reared it—not in the usual ex- 
ercise of human tenderness,—but to commemorate this or that sig- 
nal service to the state,—this or the other act of striking virtue.— 
You find the ruins of theatres, amphitheatres, and circuses,—the 
remains of temples, acqueducts, baths, towers, encampments and 
military roads, and triumphal arches and columns; you find traces of 
them all in all the provences,—and may read in their discoloured frag- 
ments the clearest proofs, that the very same institutions, policy, man- 
ners, and principles that were roman on the banks of the Euphrates, 
were knewn at the pillars of Hercules; and that the giant whose sha- 
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dow covered the earth, moulded every creature, with an unsparing 
energy after the image of himself. Is it wonderful that a single vil- 
lage, inspired with such a spirit, and directing it ceaselessly to- 
wards conquest for a thousand years—should at last conquer and 
subvert every thing human? Or is it not rather to be marvelled at, 
that the world should by any possibility emerge from such a domina- 
tion, and shake off the influences of such a training? On the one 
hand and on the other—history does not afford us more striking 
indications of the profound and invariable cognizance which God 
takes, of all secondary causes—in effecting the great designs of 
his providence—than are furnished in the means, by which these 
two opposite and gigantic results were consummated. 

There are at Frejus several of these immense ruins, especially 
those of an amphitheatre and an aqueduct,—not to mention those 
of minor importance—as a gate way, said to have been built by 
Julius Casar—a Pharos—and some traces of a temple. I shall 
have many occasions on which I might be obliged to repeat de- 
scriptions of these and various other monuments, to avoid which, I 
prefer speaking of them with double reference to locality and clas- 
sification—throwing what it may be necessary to say of each class, 
under the head of that place where I saw the most perfect of its 
kind—or the first, or the most worthy of notice. For the present 
therefore I will speak only of the ruins of the aqueduct at Frejus, 
in connexion especially with the superb ruin of the same descrip- 
tion over the river Gard in Languedoc. 

As you approach Frejus from the other side, you pass through an 
extensive plain which descends gradually towards the village—and 
beyond it to the sea shore. The sea is on the left—a low ridge 
close on the right, beyond which successive spurs of the Maritime 
Alps rise interminably beyond each other,—and before you the lit- 
tle river Argenes on which Frejus stands passes from the right to- 
wards the left obliquely through the plain. In the midst of the 
plain, cutting your path diagonally, you see, first near the ridge, 
what appears to be a low thick wall. As you draw nearer, you find 
it assume the appearance of a gigantic collonade, jutting into the 
hill, and stretching obliquely towards the high road. In approach- 
ing rapidly you soon discover that, the pillars rise in height, as they 
get farther and farther from the ridge—so as to overcome the slope 
in the ground, and keep their tops in the same horizontal plain. 
The next moment, surprises your eager curiosity by revealing to 
you the new fact—that the collonade is not one continued line, as 
you supposed, but that it changes its direction at short distances, 
making very obtuse angles—and presenting an appearance faintly 
resembling what is called in America ‘‘a worm fence’’—supposing 
every pannel to be several hundred feet long. Presently we reach- 
ed the line of this immense ruin,—and halting where we intersect- 
ed itin a large field of olives—I discovered on the tops of the 
columns, a small chamber resembling a covered mill race.—It is an 
acqueduct! These pillars are the remains of its enormous arches. 
And that mighty ruin at its end near the village, is the terrible are- 


na, whose blood of man and beast, this ever flowing current was 
hardly sufficient to efface!— 
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Such was the order of developement to my own mind, of the 
fate of these ruins which I saw. The facts I have stated indicate 
the character of them all: and how numerous they were may be 
inferred from the single fact—that one was an invariable appendage 
of every amphitheatre—not to say of every city of the least impor- 
tance—and of all their extensive baths. The bath and the amphi- 
theatre were indispensable necessaries of life to every Roman.— 

The remains of this aqueduct, extend over a larger space than 
those of any other I have seen. It originally extended many miles 
over hill and dale—sometimes elevated upon pillars eighty feet high; 
and at others penetrating the mountains, or borne along their faces 
in subterranean channels. The very first principle of their con- 
struction, would require them to preserve a surface, not much de- 
clined from a horizontal line, from their commencement to their 
termination, and in subordination to this necessity countless obsta- 
cles were met, and surmounted. Partly to prevent the accumula- 
ted velocity of the current in the acqueduct, if only a slight de- 
scent were allowed for a long distance on a right line—the nume- 
rous angles in the structure itself, of which I have spoken, were 
probably introduced. It is most probable however that the princi- 
pal object was, to give greater strength to the acqueduct itself— 
The masonry must have been very beautiful—being not only con- 
structed of hewn stone—but of stone so cut as to present in each 
portion of the work, materials of the dimensions and figure best 
fitted to their respective uses. The lower part of the pillars which 
support the arches, are made of large blocks of stone; the upper 
parts faced only on all sides with small stones all cut of the same 
size—and covering an inner mass of solid stone and mortar. These 
pillars are all thicker at the bottom than above—being gradually, 
sloped on ail four of their sides: and they all had the support of a 
great rib of stone work on the two broad sides, which occupied 
about half of the respective surfaces, and were worked into the 
body of the pillars. The arches were of every variety of space, 
according to their height; and those at the angles of the aqueduct 
were always extremely narrow in proportion to those of equal height 
where the work was straight. This particular acqueduct discharged 
its surplus water into the river on which Frejus is situated, and 
might with great ease have been dispensed with entirely by the use of 
the river itself; a part of whose current could have been readily 
conducted to the spot, and made to supply the apparent uses to 
which the waters of the acqueduct were applied. Yet I was as- 
sured the fountains which supplied it were many leagues distant. 
Indeed the Romans in this as in a thousand other things, exhibit 
themselves to us, in a most extraordinary light. It is nearly impos- 
sible to look at one of their aqueducts, even in the ruined state in 
which we beheld them, and admit that they who planned and exe- 
cuted such works—could have been ignorant of one of the simplest 
and most obvious principles of the great science of nature; and 
which the moment it was perceived, rendered all these vast con- 
structions useless. On the other hand it is inconceivable how such 
minds, with all their acuteness, promptitude, and vigour, should so 
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incessantly occupy themselves with constructions which required 
them to study the laws of hydraulicks, and yet never perceive one 
of the first and most uniform of them all. Or are we rather to 
conclude, that this is to be classed with other of their unaccounta- 
ble caprices—and to admit that what seems not to be otherwise 
more easily accounted for, was the dictate of a national caprice, 
of some lost policy, or of a peculiar taste? There are other things 
about these constructions not much more easy of solution. In this 
very case why did they go so many miles for water—where a 
pure river ran through the town? Why did they conduct the water 
of the fountains of Vaucluse to Arles, a distance about as far—and 
across several rivers—when Arles itself is seated on the river Rhone? 
Why finally did they carry any aqueduct to Nismes, when within 
the city is one of the amplest and sweetest fountains in Europe;— 
and above all why did they carry to it the very waters most distant, 
most difficult of transportation, and carried only after construc- 
tions whose ruins are to this day amongst the most stupendous 
and magnificent architectural monuments on earth? 

I must attempt to describe one of these astonishing fragments. 
The river Gardon, or Gard running from the mountains of Ardache, 
falls into the Rhone on its right side near to Beaucaire so me- 
morable in the wars of the Albigenses. The only perfect remains 
of an aqueduct, which was constructed to conduct the waters of 
the fountains of Airan and Ure to Nismes a distance of about thirty 
five English miles—is where it crossed this river. It is called the 
Pont du Gard, and is situated a short distance above the spot where 
the main road from Nismes to Avignon crosses the same river, 
on one of these beautiful wire bridges, so common in this part of 
France—a noble specimen of which I have particularly described 
when speaking of Fribourg in Switzerland. The massive and exag- 
erated grandeur of the Pont du Gard contrasts strikingly with the 
light grace and exquisite ingenuity of the wire bridge of Lafoux. 
It is France and Rome viewed side by side. Fifteen minutes, walk 
up the garden transports you from the dinosty of July—to the great- 
est of the Cwsars. 

The spot itself is fullofbeauty. The basaltic hills which shut up the 
river for leagues above—finally expand on both sides, and the val- 
ley of the Gardon widens itself gradually into the open plains of the 
Rhone. The aqueduct is traced along the brow of the last range 
of these naked hills on the left bank of the river; and after passing 
it, plunges into the side of that on the opposite shore, and passes 
it by a subterraneous channel, now entirely obstructed. The Pont 
du Gard, occupies the entire space from cliff to cliff—and presents as 
you see it for the first time a spectacle absolutely gigantic. It consists 
of three rows of arches elevated above and upon each other, and 


which become gradually smaller and more numerous as they ascend. 


The bottom row contains six arches; the second, eleven; the high- 


est one thirty five only at present, but formerly several more existed 
at its northern extremity. The length of the structure at its sum- 
mit, is three or four times as great at the width of the river at the 
urface of the water: a result produced by the inclination of the 
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cliffs on both banks—and which imparts to the whole the appear- 
ance of the section of an inverted wedge. Another striking pecu- 
liarity of the work is, that its real centre is not the centre of its pro 

portions; which at first sight, produces a vague and confused 
feeling of defect in the entire structure; but as soon as the 
eye discovers the real state of the case, and its cause, it immediately 
discerns the admirable symmetry which pervades the whole. The se- 
cond (counting from the north bank) instead of the third or fourth 
of the six arches, of the bottom row was obliged to be much larger 
than either of the others, in consequence of the state of the round 
and the course of the river. This becomes the architectural centre 
of the pile, and with reference to it—every part is in perfect harmo- 
ny, and the impression of the whole inexpressibly imposing. The 
material of the work is a light colored stone, every piece of which 
is exactly cut—and the whole laid without mortar or cement of any 
kind, of blocks of enormous size. It is built in the Tuscan order 
of architecture; and is generally suppesed to have been erected by 
Agrippa the son in law of Augustus—who in the year 19 before 
Christ, was sent into Gaul—and there acquired perhaps with no lit- 
tle reference to the aqueduct of which this is a part, the title of Cu- 
rator perpetuus aquarum. The entire elevation of the Pont above 
the water is 174 French feet, of which about 60 feet are occupied 
by the first row of arches, and 58 by the second, and 24 by the 
third; the remaining 32 feet being taken up by the foundation for 
the second and third rows, and by the trough for the water on the 
top of all—to sustain which indeed all the rest was made. This 
trough is about two and a half feet wide, by four and a half deep, 
and passes upon the top of the uppermost row of arches. It 1s 
covered over with a row of large thin stones, six or eight feet long, 
laid loosely over its top;—and which afford to a man of steady 
nerves one of the most noble promenades on earth, in the midst of 
a scene grand beyond conception. Ihave mentioned its elevation; 
its length is 798 feet; that of the second row is 773, that of the 
lowest row 485 only; the river at the surface of the water, being 
pent into a deep sullen pool, is as I have said much narrower 
than the length of the first row of arches. The bottom and 
sides of the trough seemed to have been lined with a paste of 
red ochre; above which was an artificial cement of about three 
inches thickness at the bottom, and much thinner as it turned up 
the sides. Above both, a stalagmitic formation, much more 
considerable than both of then united, of carbonate ‘of lime. 

The whole structure is simple, destitute of all ornament, and stands 
in the midst of a perfect solitude, with an aspect at once august and 
severe. Question it, if you would learn the surpassing greatness 
of a people, who set up monuments of which this is only a small 
fragment saved by accident,--even along allthe outskirts of an empire 
three thousand miles square! Question it again, if you would learn 
the utter fertility of all human greatness—when even such a people 
reeled to and fro like a drunken man, under the burden of glory 
which crushed them, and in its issues debased all their posterity; — 
when even such movements as this have not utterly perished, 
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ouly because the barbarous track of man did not lead direetly across 
it—and devouring time found yet more precious relics to consume. 





OBITUARY 
Of the Rev. George Morrison. 


Died at his residence Long Green, Baltimore County, (Md.) on 
Wednesday, April 19th, the Rev. Georce Morrison, aged 40 
years, 3 months and 4 days. 


The deceased was born near Whitely Creek, Delaware, Jan. 15th, 
1797. He pursued his classical studies under the direction of the 
Rev. Mr. Russel of New-Ark, (Del.)—studied theology with Dr. 
Martin of Chanceford, York Co. Penn., and was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of New Castle in the year 1822. A short time 
after this, he was called to take charge of the Academy at Bel-Air, 
Harford Co. (Md) as Principal and Teacher. In this situation he 
continued until the fali of 1824; when in the discharge of his duties 
as a teacher and guardian of the youth committed to him, he offend- 
ed a vicious youth that had been sent to his school from Baltimore. 
This youth determined on revenge, armed himself with a pistol, and 
one day as Mr. M. returning from the school room to his house had 
passed, he fired upon him, the ball entering the back above the hip 
joint, passing through the body, lodged on the opposite side within 
the skin. From this wound he was confined for a number of months, 
during part of which time, all hope of his recovery was given up, by 
himself and his physicians. ‘To the surprise of all he recovered, and 
removed to Baltimere, where he commenced a classical school; 
here he continued for 5 years, and at the end of that period remov- 
ed to Long Green, where for the last six years he was engaged in 
teaching, and at which place he died. 

While at Bel Air, he was called to preach one half of his time to 
the Presbyterian church at Bethel, Harford co. Having accepted 
of their call he was ordained over them, and continued to preach 
to them until the beginning of his last illness. (In 1824, he was 
transferred from the Presbytery of New Castle to that of Baltimore, 
by order of synod.)°"The distance of this congregation, was 12 miles 
from Be! Air—24 from Baltimore and nine from his residence at 
Long Green. We may judge of his labors as a Minister and 
Teacher, when we remember that he had to travel to and from 
_ them, always between the intermission of his school on Saturday 
and its opening on Monday morning. He usually preached 
twice on the Sabbath. On the alternate Sabbaths and during 
the week, he preached extensively through Baltimore and 
Harford counties. These labours were blessed of his Lord and 
Master; during this time he collected a congregation, and suc 
ceeded in erecting a house of worship at Wisesburgh, on the turn- 
pike road to York.—At his residence at Long Green for the 
last six years he preached almost every Sabbath and often once in 
the week; the congregation here increasing, he enlarged and fitted 
up his School Room, for their accommodation. The object which 
he had chiefly in view at the latter place, was to enable the children 
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boarding with him, regularly to hear the gospel preached. In all 
these attempts his labours were blessed, not only in the gathering of 
a people, but we have cause to believe in the bringing of sinners to 
the Saviour. 

It was in the midst of these labours, and prospects of usefulness, 
that he was compelled to stop, and lay himself upon a bed of suffer- 
ing protracted through 20 months. From the time of his recovery 
from the wound of the ball, until about 20 months back, he was en- 
abled by the pressure of his finger to discover it. At that time it 
removed from its former position and from being perceived by the 
touch of the finger, and about the same time he began to suffer 
most violent pain in his bowels. Not conscious of the ball affect- 
ing them, and most of the Physicians whom he had consulted pro- 
nouncing with great confidence that it could not in any way injure 
him, he “attributed it to another cause, and with several eminent 
physicians concluded that it was a case of violent dyspepsia. Five 
or six months he was troubled with it, and with all his precaution it 
continued to increase, until from the intense suffering and debility 
of his system he was compelled to take his bed. To it he was con- 
fined for five months, the greater part of which time, suffering most 
acute pain. In August last he began to improve, and for a few 
weeks bid fair to recover. He rode out several times short distances, 
and on September 18, 1836—which was the Communion Sabbath at 
Bethel, he rode up in his carriage, and the next week came to Bal- 
timore, the distance of 16 miles. On his return home he was again 
seized with the pain, was compelled to take to his bed, where he 
lay for the last seven months suffering much as before mentioned. 
All this time the efforts to remove it, and relieve him, proved only 
temporary, the disease bidding defiance to the skill of the Physi- 
cians, and confounding their “counsellors. He died under it on 
Wednesday April 19th ‘1837. 

At his own request the Physicians proceeded to a post mortem 
examination, which resulted in a satisfactory solution of the cause 
of the disease and the violence of the pain. It appeared that the 
ball had remained for the period of 11 years in the fleshy part of the 
abdomen (at which he felt it), until the time at which he missed it, 
(20 months since) that then it had from some unknown cause es- 
caped, and fallen among the lower bowels; in which situation it had 
become fixed by the formation of a thin membranous covering 
which fastened to one of the lower folds of the bowels. Its posi- 
tion, with itsaction on the other bowels from the motion of the body 
irritated and inflamed the adjoining bowels, and produced the vio- 
lent pains which he so long and so severely suffered. 

Thus closed the life of a man, whose disease, from its violence, 
and the length of its continuance, has excited the attention of mul- 
titudes, besides friends and Physicians. Had the ball been extract- 
ed at the time of its entering, it would have saved the suffering, but 
while ever it remained where it was ,—pain, disease—and eventually 
death must have followed from it. 

So far we have given the particulars in his life, his labours, his 
sufferings. We shall now say a few words of the manner in 
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which he bore them, and the temper exhibited under them.—No one 
could have sat by his bed-side, and heard his conversations for this 
last year, without seeing that the Lord had blessed it to him, —with- 
out perceiving that he was learning in the school of affliction. 
Those that have not been afflicted; neither know what it is to feel 
for others, nor what it is to bear patiently under their affliction.— 
Many are furious, in labour and zeal, who are a shame to Christi- 
anity when called upon to suffer. It was not so with this departed 
brother. While he would speak of his pain, its violence, its con- 
stancy,—he would close by saying, ‘‘ How much less than we de- 
serve!’ ‘‘ How trifling compared with the sufferings of Jesus!’’ 
On a Sabbath morning, about two months before he died, he re- 
quested a friend that was to preach for his people, to ask them to 
pray for him. Tell them said he, ‘‘ I can say that I am a man that 
have seen afiliction,’’ ‘“‘I have labored for them, prayed for them” 
—‘‘T have loved them.’’—‘‘I have not laboured for their money,” 
“though unworthy, I can say with the apostle, I have not coveted 
their silver nor gold, but with these hands I have labored to preach 
the gospel unto them.’’—*‘ Ask them to pray for me, and when they 
pray, tell them, to use the language of Jesus,’ ‘‘Father if it be pos- 
sicle, let this cup pass from me, but if not, THY WILL BE DONE.’’— 

At this moment one of his children coming into the room, and to 
his bed-side, he said, ‘‘For the sake of these children it is, that I 
cling with such tenacity to life,—with too much I know, I desire to 


train them by the grace of God for his service-’’—‘‘But that grace 
can work with or without means,’’—‘‘and that grace can do without 
me,’’—‘‘ into his hands | would commend them.’’—These are a 


few words recollected by the writer which may serve to shew the 
state of his mind, and the manner in which he bore up under his af- 
fliction, and in the prospect of death. Every one that witnessed 
him during the period of his affliction noticed the meekness and 
patience with which he endured, even to the end. In the last 
gasps of life, when recovering from one spasm and another, he 
would say, ‘‘ Oh life! Why didst thou return!” and quietly fell 
asleep in death. 

Thus ended the days of a servant of Jesus Christ; one who had 
been tried in the furnace; whose dross had been gradually consum- 
ing, his gold refining, and he preparing for a dwelling place with 
the ‘‘ Blessed who die in the Lord.” His bereaved widow, and five 
fatherless children, mourn his loss,—their loss; for it was gain to 
him. The whole neighborhood in which he lived—mourn his loss. 
Beloved by all that knew,him,—he was not a common loss. Nota 
man in Baltimore county will be as much missed, said many, at his 
funeral—and all that knew the respect entertained for him by the 
community around will assent to it. He was a public loss! A loss 
as a teacher—as a minister of the gospel—as a friend—a husband 
—a father. But that which is loss to us, is gaintohim. He is 


released from his pain,—delivered from sin,—and at home with his 
Saviour 














REVOCATION OF ‘THE EDICT OF NANTZ. 


The word Revocation, is only known in the papacy, in the sense of with” 
holding, withdrawing, reversing, repealing, taking away, all the privilege® 
which they may have been induced, by policy or compulsion, to give t® 
those who dissent, from the supremacy of the Pope in temporal as well a® 
spiritual matters. ‘I'he end justifies the means--that which will accomplish 
the end is therefore right. On this principle, every reader of history is 
aware howthe pope and Ais servants the priests,have actede If not by fair 
means, foul means will become fair from the necessity of the case. This 
is a policy which is ground into the very existence of the Roman system, 
under the dominion of the Roman pontiff. ‘To meet such principles, when 
carried out by cunning and skilfully trained Jesuits, is next to impossible. 
Ifthey bind themselves, it will afterwards prove, when they desire a ree 
lease from the obligation, that there was a mistake in the manner of doin 
it, that they had no authority to act, or the Pope disapproves it, which 
will without any thing more, render it entirely null and void. This abom- 
imable principle which originated with the father of lies, and is continued 
by those who are led captive by him at his will, is one from which every 
honest man flees, and can scarce bring himself to believe that there are 
men capable of such iniquity. ‘The very idea of it in this country is con- 
sidered horrible. When it is brought up before those who have maintained 
it, and acted upon it, they deny, and resort to their own—old principles, 
to get rid of it. Itis only necessary to call the reader’s attention to the 
discussions which have taken place in this country on the doctrines and 
practices of papists, to see where it lies with allits force. Equivocation, arti- 
fice, and denial, has marked their whole course. While they deny that they 
maintain the doctrine that it is no sin to break faith with those differing 
from them, you will find on examination that wherever one of their 
shocking doctrines are exposed, they act upon it. 

We have said thus much preparatory to an exhibition of this principle, 
which will remain, while history can preserve the records of the past. 
France, through the indefatigable zeal, and pious labours of the reformers, 
bad become during the sixteenth century, the residence of very many who 
embracing the doctrines of the Bible, had protested against the corruption 
and idolatry of the papacy. These men were among the most noble and 

worthy of that nation. ‘They were in every respect deserving the attention 
of the powers that rule: instead however of being respected, or noticed 
except to be destroved, they were misrepresented, scandalized, persecuted 
and putto death. ‘This did not destroy their zeal, and faithful adherence to 
the revealed will of God as contained in his holy word. Their numbers 
increased and the fury and zealof their popish neighbours was kindled 
with the desire and determination to extirpate them. 

The history of France for many years is a history of the outrages of the 
apists under the pretence of religion to exterminate them from the earth. 
rom this bondage to the papal system, they were seldom relieved even 

for a period, and never by the approbation of the heads of the empire 
until the edict of Nantz, given by Henry thetv. called the Great. This 
edict dated at Nantz April 30th 1598, and signed Henry, contains ninety 
two, articles. ‘To this he added an additional edict, dated May 2nd 1598. 

In this the reformed, have granted to them the exercise of the 
liberty of conscience,—privilege of preachin g to their own people,—and 
deliverance from paying for the support of the popish churches, and by 
the 6th article they are not compelled to do any thing in matters of religion 
against their consciences,-by the xvii, they have their children preserved 
to them, and all papists are forbidden to take them away to baptize or 
confirm them in the Roman religion—they were permitted to inherit and 

dispose of their property, as the popish subjects, &c. 
30 
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This edict, thus given as we doubt not in good faith by the king; cost 
him his life,at the hands of J’rancis Ravaillaic, an assassin who had been 
prepared for the horrid deed by the Jesuits. It is probably the first treaty 
that was ever made, with good faith towards protestants. Before this, as 
after, they were made only to surprize and murder the whole of those 
that did protest. ‘This treatment lead the protestants to prepare them- 
selves for defence, by taking up arms, but it does not belong particularly 
to the point in hand, ana may serve for another occasion. ‘This famous 
edict,” (says the authorof Free Thoughts on the toleration of popery,) “it 
will be said, is a clear proof that Romanists can both tolerate heretics, and 
keep faith with them. Indeed that they can sometimes do both when they 
cannot do otherwise, no body doubts: but never was there an edicé which 
afforded a clearer proof of Catholic tolerance and perfidy. Never was an 
edict, law, or treaty, more deliberately made, more solemnly ratified, more 
irrevocably estab\:shed, more repeatedly confirmed, nor one whereof pol- 
icv, duty or gratitude, could have more insured the execution; yet never 
was one more scandalously and absolutely violated. It was the result of 
three years’ negociation between the eommissioners of the king and the 
deputies of the Protestants, was the termination of forty years war, and 
troubles, was merited by the highest services, sealed by the highest author- 
ity, registered in all the parliaments, and courts of Henry the Great, was 
declared in the preamble, to be perpetual and irrevocable; confirmed by 
the queen-mother in 1610, by Lewis XII, in 1614, twice in 1615, again in 
1616;—by the edict of Nismes in 1629; and by repeated promises and 
edicts in the reign of Lewis XIV, as in 1643, 1652, etc. Yet all the while 
the design of overturning it, when it might conveniently be done, was kept 
in view, and gradually advancing. When the edict was first projected, 
some zealots were ready, to set on foot a new league, and begin a new 
war to prevent its taking effect. Henry, indeed, seems to have had so much 
of the remaining taint of heretical pravity asreally to desire, intend, and, 


in some measure, enforce its observation. But for this he was hated, libel 
led, incessantly persecuted and at last murdered by the Jesuits: and, even 
in his time, it was, in wany instances, infringed, of which complaints 
were made in two national synods of the Protestants. But after his death 
there was nothing but breach upon breach, and a series of encroachments 


on the rights and liberties of that people. During both the subsequent 
reigns, especially the latter, a thonsand devices were fallen upon to defeat 
the intent of that salutary law, and render it useless;—a thousand acts of 
oppression and robbery in opposition to it, were connived at, or authorized: 
their privileges were taken piece by piece, until all were snatched away at 
once by the edict of Revocation in 1685. All which may be found at length 
in the Aistoir de edit du Nants: in the introduction to Quick’s Synodicon; 
in the account of the persecutions and oppressions of Protestants in 
France, published in 1686, and many others. In the whole of these sean- 
dalous proceedings, the clergy took still a leading part, and were restless 
till the work was accomplished. ‘The severe mandates, which were ever 
issuing from the court, were procured or fabricated by them. The Riche- 
lus, the Mazarins, the Talliers thought it a work worthy to engage their 
political heads; and the Bossuets, the Pelisons, &c. travailed heartily in it, 
The old Chancelor Tellier, the Jesuit, in signing the edict, which annulled 
the faith of treaties, and put an end to all security among men, sried out, 
full of joy, Nunc dimittis servum tuum, Domine quia viderunt ocult met 
salutare tuum. ‘‘He knew not,” says Voltaire, “ that he signed one of 
the great misfortunes of France.” It proved indeed the last aet of his life, 
for immediately he sickened and died.” 

This ediet which from its length we cannot transfer to our pages, will 
— in the 5th vol. Laval’s, Hist: of Ref: in France, from page 196 to 


The privileges granted are annulled in the revocation; and as it will be 
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a matter of interest to those who feel on this subject, and convenient for 


reference, we printit entire, from page 1183 of the 6th vol. of the same 
work. 


EDICT OF FONTAINBLEAU, 


Of the 22d of October 1685. N. S. repealing that of Nantz, §&c. 


Lewis, by the grace of God, King of France and Navarre, To all 
present and to come, GreetTinc. Whereas King Henry the Great, our 
grandfather, having procured peace for his subjects, after those great loss- 
es they had sustained during the civil and foreign wars, desiring to remove 
whatever might disturb it, especially on account of the pretended reformed 
religion, as it had fallen out in the reigns of the kings his predecessors, had 
therefore by his edict given at JVantz, in the month of 4pril, 1598, enact- 
ed certain rules to he observed with reference to those of the said religion, 
the places wherein they might exercise it, and had established extraordi- 
nary judges for the administering Justice unto them; and finally, had pro- 
vided also by special articles whatsoever he thought needful to maintain 
tranquillity in his kingdom, and to diminish that aversion which had arisen 
between his subjects, of the one and the other religion, that so he might be 
the better enabled to carry on his design of re-uniting them unto the church, 
who had been too easily estranged from it: And forasmuch as this inten- 
tion of the aforesaid king, our grandfather, could not by reason of his sud- 
den death be accomplished, and the execution of the said edict was also 
interrupted, during the minority of the late king our most honored lord and 
father of glorious memory, by the new enterprises of those of the pretended 
reformed religion, which gave occasion to deprive them of divers privileges 
granted them by the said edict: Nevertheless, the said king, our late lord 
and father, using his wonted clemency, did vouchsafe them a new edict at 
JVismes, in July 1629, by means whereof, peace being again restored, the 
said late king, animated with the same spirit and zeal for religion, as the 
king our grandfather, had resolved to improve to the utmost this peace, by 
endeavoring to bring his godly design to an issue; but the foreign wars 
falling out ina few vears after, so that from the year 1635 to 1684, the 
kingdom has had but little rest: It was hardly possible to do any thing for 
the advancement of religiun, unless it were the diminishing the number of 
churches belonging to the pretended reformed, by interdicting such as had 
been built contrary to the said edict, and by suppressing the mixt cham- 
bers, which had been only provisionally erected. 

God having at last granted to our people the enjoyment of a_ perfect 
peace, and we also, being no longer incumbered with the cares of prutect- 
ing them against our enemies, have been able to improve the present truce, 
which we effected for this very end, that we might wholly apply 
ourselves to seek out such means, whereby we might successfully 
accomplish the design of the said kings our father and grand- 
father, upon which also we entered as soon as we came unto the crown. 
We now see, and, according to our duty, thank God for it, that our cares 
have at last obtained that end which we aimed at, inasmuch as the far 
greater and better part of our subjects of the said pretended reformed re- 
ligion have embraced the Catholic. And inasmuch as hereby the execu- 
tion of the edict of Vantz, and of whatsoever has been ordered in favour 
of the said pretended reformed religion, is become useless, we have judged, 
that we could do nothing better towards the total rooting out of the mind 
the remembrance of those treubles, confusions and mischiefs which the 
progress of that false religion had caused in our kingdom, and which occa- 
sioned that edict, and several other edicts and declarations which had pre- 
ceded it, or had been in consequence thereof enacted than totally to revoke 
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the said edict of Vaniéz,and the particular articles, which in pursuance of it 
had been conceded, and whatsoever else had been done in favour of that 
said religion. 

I. We therefore make known, that for these causes, and others there- 
unto moving us, and of our certain knowledge, full power, and royal au- 
thority, we have by this present perpetual and irrevocable edict, suppressed 
and revoked, and we do suppress and revoke the edict of the king our 
grand-father given at JVaniz, in the month of April 1593, in its whole ex- 
tent, together with those particular articles granted the 2d of May following, 
and,the letters patent expedited thereupon, and the edict given at J/Vismes 
in July 1629; we declare them void, and as if they had never been, together 
with all grants made, as well by them as by other edicts, declara- 
tions and decrees, to those of the said pretended reformed religion, of what 
kind soever they may be, which shall in like manner be reputed as if they 
had never been: 4nd in consequence hereof, we will, and il is our pleasure, 
that all the churches of those of .the said religion, situated within our king- 
dom; countries, lands, and lordships ef our dominions, should be out of hand 
demolished. 

I]. We forbid our said subjects of the said pretended reformed religion, 
ahy more to meet together in any place or private house, for performing 
any part of their said religion, under any pretence soever; yea, and all real 
exercises, or such as were in Lord’s houses, though the said exercises had 
been maintained by the decrees of our council. 

III. In like manner,we forbid all Lords, of what rank and quality soever, 
the exercise of their religion in their own houses and manors, whatsoever 
be the quality of their said manors, and that upon pain of forfeiture of bodies 
and goods for those of our said subjects, who shall offend in that way. 

IV. We command all ministers of the pretended reformed religion, who 
well not turn from it, and embrace the Catholic apostolic Roman religion, to 
depart the Kingdom and the lands of our dominions, within a fortnight 
after the publication of this our present ediet, and not to tarry beyond that 
time, nor during that said fortnight to preach, exhort, or perfurm any other 
function of their ministry, upon pain of the galleys. 

V. Our will is, that such of the said ministers, who will turn Catholic, 
shall, during their whole life, enjoy, and their widows also after them, as 
long as they continue unmarried, the same exemption from taxes, and 
quartering of soldiers, which they enjoyed during the time of their ministry; 
and farther,we will pay unto the said ministers,as long as they live,a pension, 
which shall exceed by one third the stipend they received for their ministry; 
and their wives also, as ]oug as they continue widows, shall enjoy one halt 
of the said pension. 

VI. Ifany of the said ministers desire to become advocates, or will pro- 
ceed doctors in laws, it is our will, that they shall be dispensed, as to the 
three years study, prescribed by our declarations, and having undergone 
the usual examination, and thereby being judged capable, they shall be 
admitted doctors, paying one half only of those fees, customarily paid on 
this account in the universities. 

VIL. We forbid ali private schools for the instruction of children of those 
of the said pretended reformed religion, and generally all other things 
whatsoever, that may bear the sign of privilege or favour to the said 
religion. 

VIII. 4nd as to children that shall be born of those of the said pretended 
reformed religion, our will is, that, for the time to come, they he baptized 
by the curates of the parishes, enjoining their parents to send them for that 
purpose to their parochial church, on the penalty of 500 Livers fine, or a 
greater sum; and those children’shall henceforth be brought upin the Cath- 
olic apostolic Roman religion. And we most strictly enjoin all judges, in 
their respective districts, to see that this be executed. 

1X. And that we may show our clemency towards those of our subjects 
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of the said pretended reformed religion, who were gone out of our domin- 
ions before the publication of our present edict, we do declare, that in case 
they return within the space of four months, from the day of its publication 
they may, and it shall be lawful for them to enter into the possession otf 
their estates, and to enjoy them even as they might have done, if they had 
been always at home; whereas; such as within that term of four months 
shall not return into our dominions, their estates forsaken by them, shall 
= and remain forfeited, according to our declarations of the 20th of August 
ast. 

X. And we do more strictly renew our prohibitions unto all our subjects 
of the said pretended reformed religion, that neither they, nor their wives, 
nor children, do depart our said kingdom and dominions, nor transport their 
goods and eflects, on pain, for men so offending, of their being seat to the 
valleys; and confiscation of bodies and goods for the women. 

XI. We will and declare unto them, that all declarations published 
against relapses, shall be executed according to their form and tenour. 

XII. And furthermore, those of the said pretended reformed religion, till 
such time as it shall please God to illuminate them, as others have been, 
may abide in the towns, and places of our kingdum, countries, and lands, 
of our dominion, and continue their traffick, and enjoy their goods, without 
being molested or hindered on account of the said pretended reformed reli- 
gion, provided as before, that they do not exercise it, nor assemble togeth- 
er on pretence of prayers or of any act of devotion, uccording to the 
rules of the said religion, on the penalties before mentioned, of confisca- 
tion of bodies and goods. We command all our truly and well-beloved 
councellors in our court of parliament, and chamber of accounts, and court 
of aids at Paris, bailiffs, seneschals, provosts, and other our justices and 
officers to whom it shall belong, and to their deputies, that they cause 
this present edict to be read, published and registered in their courts, and 
jurisdictions, yea, in the vacation time; and to entertain it, and cause it to 
be entertained, kept and observed in every particular, without swerving, 
or in any wise permitting the least swerving from it. For such is our 
WILL and pLeasuReE. And that this may be for ever firm and stable, we 
have caused these presents to be sealed with our seal. Given at Flontatn- 
bleau, in the month of October, in the year of grace 1685, and of our 
reign the 43d. Signed” Lewis. 


To this revocation of the King, we add the following letter (from 
the Appendix to Free Thoughts &c. page 420)of Innocent XI. congratula- 
ting the King, on his putting in force this abominable edict.— 


Innocent XI. to our dearest sun in Christ Lewis XIV. the most 
Christian King in France. 


Our dearest Son in Christ. 
Since, above all the rest of those illustrious proofs which so abundantly 
declare the natural inbred piety of your Majesty, that noble zeal, and wor- 
thy the most Christian king, is most conspicuous; with which, being 
ardently inflamed, you have wholly abrogated all those constitutions that 
were favourable to the heretics of your kingdom, and, by most wise de- 
crees set forth, have excellently provided for the propagation of the ortho- 
dox belief; as our beloved son, and your ambassador with us, the noble 
Duke d’ Estrees, hath declared to us;—2e thought it was incumbent upon 
us most largely to commend that excellent piety of yours, by the remark- 
able and lasting testimony of these our letters, and to congratulate your 
Majesty on that accession of immortal commendation which you have ad- 
ded to all your other exploits by so illustrious an act of this kind. The 
Catholic church shall most assuredly recordin her sacred annals a work 
of such devotion towards her, and celebrate your name with never-dying 
praises: but, above all, vou may most deservedly promise to yourself aa 
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ample retribution from the divine goodness for this most excellent uader- 
taking, and may rest assured, that we shall never cease to pour forth our 
most earnest prayers to that divine goodness for this intent and purpose. 
The rest you shall understand from our venerable brother Angelo, arch- 
bishop of Genua. In the mean time we greet you most kindly with our 
apostolical benediction. 


Given at Rome the 13th of November, in the 10th year of our 
pontificate. 





AGNUS DEIS. 
How made—For what use. 


All that is needed in the controversy with the Papists, is to get atwhat 
they do really teach, and let the public know it. ‘This we have laboured 
to do, even tu the wearying of our readers with dry, and heavy matter, 
adding all the dulness, and stupidity and nonsense contained in some of 
their standard works. From a little Popish work called, Man’s only affair, 
published at the office of the Jesuit, Boston 1831, and intended fer general 
circulation. We extract a chapteron Mgnus Deis, which explains the 
origin of and the importance attached to those little trinkets, that are 
fastened to a string which is thrown around the neck, for convenient car- 
riage. Many wear these things, who would be mucli ashamed for it to be 
known that they were ministering to this foolish superstition. The object 
of them will be seen on reading the following. 


OF AGNUS DEIS. 


“An Agnus Det is a little cake made of virgin wax, and blessed by the 
Pope on the first low sunday after his inauguration, and afterwards every 
seventh year on the same day.—The ceremonies used by the Sovereign 
Pontiff on this occasion, are of great antiquity in the Church. Mention 
is made of them in the Roman Order, which, in the judgment of the learn- 
ed, is anterior to the eighth century. ‘he ceremonial of the church of 
Rome presciibes the matter, the form and prayers of this consecration; and 
even explains their mystical significations. 

These Agnus Deis are made of the whitest and purest virgin wax, a 
symbol! of tle human nature which the Son of God was pleased to assume 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost ia the chaste womb of the most holy 
Virgin. On the wax is impressed the image of the spotless Lamb of God, 
immolated for us on the altar of the Cross. Holy water is used, because 
with that element God both in the Old and New Testament has wrought 
very great prodigies, and it is the matter of the Sacrament of our regener- 
ation. Balsam is also used, to signify that Christians in all their werds 
and actions ought to be the good odor of Jesus Christ. Lastly, use is 
made of the holy chrism, with which the church consecrates all the things 
which are especially destined to the divine worship, as Churches, Altars, 
Priests, &c. Chrism is also an emblem of charity, the most sublime of 
virtues. 

The Sovereign Pontiff dips these wax-cakes in the water which he has 
previously blessed, and into which he has poured and mixed the balsam 
and holy chrism. Before and after the immersions, he addresses to God 
his prayers, beseeching him fo bless, sanctify and consecrate this waz, 
and to pour upon it such virtue as to enable those who will use it piously, 
and preserve té with devotion and faith, to obtain the following graces. 

1. That seeing and touching with faith the image of the Lamb impressed 
on the wax, they may be excited by these exterior symbols to a remem-~ 
brance of the mysteries of our redemption; to sentiments of adoration, 
gratitude and love, for the infinite goodness of God towards man; and 
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a firm hope and confidence that through the divine mercy their sins shall 
be forgiven, and their souls cleansed from all the defilements of sin. 

2. That at the sight of the sign of the cross impressed on this blessed 
wax, the evil spirits seized with fright, may fly away from the servants of 
God; and that by virtue of the same, they may be protected against storms, 
winds, hail, whirlwinds and lightning. 

8. ‘That by an affect of this divine benediction, we may be enabled to 
discover the artifices of Satan, to resist his suggestions and to avoid his 
snares. 


4. 'The same blessing may procure to pregnant women a happy deliver- 
ance and the preservation of their fruit. 

5. That those who will make a pious use of those Agnus Deis, may be 
proteeted from adversity, pestilence, the corruption of the air, the falling 
sickness, shipwreck, fire, inundations, and all malignant influence. 

6. That in prosperity as well as in adversity, we may be defended by 
the divine power against all the snares of men and devils, that we may be 
preserved from a sudden and unprovided death, and from all dangers, 
through the mysteries of the life and passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

A great number of miracles have placed it beyond all doubt, that the 
Author of all good gifts pours his graces and favours on faithful souls, by 
the means ot these wax images of the divine Lamb; as an effect of the 
blessing of the sovereign Pontiff, Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, and of 
the prayers which he offers to God in the name of the whole church. If 
therefore, those who carry about them an Agnus Dei, do not always obtain 
the effects of these prayers, they must ascribe it only to their want of faith, 
or their ill directed devotion. God may also have in his adorable heart 
secret reasons not to hear our prayers. It is often for his glory and our 
salvation, that he refuses to grant our requests.’ 


a from the original of the Apostolical Chamber printing 
office. 





A TEXT FOR EXPLANATION. 


“Let no man seduce you, willing in humility and religion of angels, 
walking in the things which he hath not seen, in vain puffed up by the 
sense of his flesh.” Coiossians tv, 18. 

Such is the text precisely, as it is printed in the editions of the New 
Testament; which are for sale, and in circulation among such of the Cath- 
olics, as are permitted to have a copy in their possession. Will any man, 
woman, or child,—or Priest—or Pope, tell us what those words mean? 





WILL IT BE DENIED NOW 
That Rome endeavours to destroy freedom of inquiry? 


Who can believe that there is a committee at Rome even to this hour, 
consisting of seven cardinals, a secretary of the Dominicans—-the famous 
inquisiters, with twe!ve consultors, whose duty it iseven to examine, the 
public addresses which are delivered in the hearing of the Pope! Whatt 
—will heresy creep in even in the hearing of the Pope? Or do they think 
the old man may be drunk and not perceive it, while those hearing may 
be led astray? If not, it savours of it. The Pope has a theologian of that 
humane order of the papacy, the Dominicans, the inquisitors—the murder- 
ers, and not an address can be delivered in Rome without his inspection 
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and permission.—This is the head of the Papal church indeed! But we 
must let them speak. 
Page 97 Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory, 1837, chap. iv. sec. 4. 


CONGREGATION OF THE INDEX. 

“This congregation established by Sixtus V. consists of several Cardinals 
appointed by his Holiness, a Secretary of the Dominican Order, and twelve 
theologians called corsultors, who are charged with the examination of 
books, and report on this subject to the congregation. One of them is al- 
ways master of the Sacred Palace, a dominican, who is the Pepe’s theolo- 
gian, and has the inspection of discourses for the Papal Chapel, also the 
power of licensing publications, none of which can appear in Rome with- 
out his permission. ‘The Index which generally meets once a month in 
presence of the Pope or the eldest Cardinal, has thepower of examining 
all publications that treat of matters relating to faith, morality, ecclest- 
astical discipline or civil society, also of pronouncing upon their mertts, 
of suppressing and correcting those which are found objectionable, or 
restricting their use to a certain class of persons.” 

It is then, even so. The point on which Mr. Hughes did equivocate, if 
he did not deny it, is settled by higher authority, and published at the Ca- 
thedral of Baltimore. Who will now deny, that the very life of the pa- 
pacy, is the prohibition of knowledge, the prosecution of her inquisitorial 
labours, and her determination, to bring every thing under her control? If 
the people of these United States sufier from Popery, they will have to 
blame themselves. Popish priests have publicly taught among us their sys- 
tem, which is directly at enmity with the life and spirit of ours. They have 
not failed to declare unto us in the face of all their professions, all their de- 
nials, all their dishonest equivocations; that in the nineteenth century, amid 
its light. and the increase of knowledge, religious and political; that the 
church of Rome professing and claiming to be the Mother and Mistress of 
all churches, does by law prohibit any man from speaking what he thinks, 
unless he shall think precisely as the church thought, in the days of her 
glorious tyranny, over the souls and bodies of men. But with all this, 
with this very declaration prepared by high authority in this country— 
Priests pretend to teach that Popery is not the enemy of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. What then, we ask is its enemy? 

How would freedom of enquiry sound, in the ears of the Pope, or of the 
committee of this congregation?—with a dominican inquisitor as secretary? 








